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i ces which appeaf this month. 
; : The Mirror, No. 4—was unfortunately miflaid by the former Proprietors of this 
t ' work, and came not to our hand till a few days paft. The Author will, we hope, ac- 
cept this apology, and continue his favours. 
2| ) Homo—With gratitude we accept his proffered correfpondence. 
| Linus—has our cordial thanks. 
tl. Menand-r’s elesant Sonnet to Anna Louifa—came too late for infertion this month. 
1) Y. S—We make no particular objection to his communications, but we think we t 
i have pieces of fuperior merit. 
The Hypocrites Hope—Attic wit; but it has been publifhed in many of our newf- 
oh papers. 
+a Yack Ind-pendence—Our Magazine will never be the vehicle of perfonal fatire ; nor 
the medium of private revenge. 
{ The dead Soldier—Let him reft in his grave. 
@ 3 The Son of Apollo——MMevitimate. 
i | The Moral Inftrucior, No. 1—with feveral other pieces, under confideration. 
\ | 
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MARSTON, Stock Broker. 
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An ESS A Y 


HE Plate is an emblematical 

reprefentation of the pleaf- 

ures and the employments of the 
prefent feafon. 

The Sun, the obedient fervant of 
the Parent of Nature, having paid 
his friendly vifit to more fourhern 
regions, is returned to cheer and 
animate us. The earth rejoices at 
the approach of {pring; the prin- 
ciple of life and vegetation is re- 
{tored ; and the face of nature eve- 
ry wha aflumes a gay and pleaf- 
ing livery. The trees put forth 
their foliage ;"the flowers appear in 
the fields, ind the air is perfumed 
with their effuvia. The number- 
lefs clafles of infeéts and reptiles, 
which in a ftate of inactivity and 

torpitude, mourned the abifence of 
the fun, at his return are invigora- 
ted anew, are again alive to the 
pleafures of exiftence. The feather- 
ed tribes, which had fheltered them- 
iglves from the ftorms of win ter, 
are returned to pleafe the eye with 
the variegated beauties of their plu- 
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mage, and to aa the ear with 
the harmony of their founds, They 
appear to be grateful for the bieff- 
ings they enjoy, and while they 
wing their way towards heaven, 
they tune their notes to praife the 
original Author of life and happi- 
des 

At this feafon a]l creatures renew 
their annual labour, and with dili- 
gence engage in the bufinefs of their 
creation. ‘The induitrious ant now 
begins its magazine; directed by 
inftiné, a dictate of their Creator, 
multitudes of thefe form themfelves 
into a body; they act, by general 
confent, for the public good ; and 
by their combined ftrength, they 
render their tafk light and eafy. 

In this feafon the fowl of heaven 
choofe their mates; with confum- 
mate art, they build their habita- 
tion; with unremitted care, ~_ 
prepare for a helplefs pz 
Thefe they nurture with paret ma 
fondnefs, and d jefend with mz artial 
courage. 
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The milder influences of heaven 
have fitted the earth for the cultiva- 
tion of man. 

The induftrious tiller of the 
ground now rifes to behold the 
beauties of the morn—to breathe 
the fragrance of nature, and to be 
entertained by the airy choirs, 
which in animated ftrains, fing 
their morning hymns. With the 
enlivening fun, he begins his pleaf- 
ing tafk—unwrecked with care,and 
unperplexed with doubt, he joins 
his fimple fong to the varied mufic 
of the day. Let none confider the 
culture of the ground as an ignoble 
employment ; It was the bufinefs 
originally affigned to man: It was 
his bufinefs, and his pleafure, when 
all his paflions were harmonious, 
and every with was innocent. From 
this employment refult the wealth 
and the ftrength of every country. 

The exercife of the hufbandman 
ftrengthens his limbs—gives energy 
to every active power, and renders 
health theattendantof his fteps. He 
taftes his frugal meal with a relith, 
which the moft expenfive luxuries 
yield not to the man of idlenefs and 
diffipation ; his flumbers are fweet, 
and they refrefh him. By his im- 
provements he encreafes the means 
of life, and draws the richeft bleff- 
ings from the earth. 

The productions of the ground 
are the real fupportof life,and there- 
fore the bufinefs of the hufband- 
man can never fail him ; for fuc- 
cefs in his employment he depends 
not on the fmiles of the rich or the 
powerful of his fellow beings ; he 
depends only on his heavenly Fa- 
ther, who has promifed, that feed 
time and harveft—that fummer and 
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winter—that day and night thal] 
not ceafe. In the colours of the 
rainbow he may read this promife 
of God ; and, induftrious in his 
bufinefs, he may be affured that 
fuccefs in it is the care of Hea. 
ven. 

In the natural world, the {pring 
is to the year, what youth, in the 
moral, is to human life. All crea- 
tures are now active to provide for 
their future wants, and to obtain 
the objects of their exiftence. Youth 
is the feafon in which the founda- 
tion muft be laid, for an ufeful, 
honourable, and happy old age. 
Youth is the feafon, in which the 
feeds of thofe moral habits fhould 
be fown, which will be crowned 
with the unfading wreath of im- 
mortality. May this favourable fea- 
fon never pafs away without im- 
provement, May thofe principles 
and habits be implanted in every 
youthful mind, which will fpring 
up and yield the fruits of peace and 
joy. The breath of time, O ye 
fair, will foon blaft the rofes on 
your cheeks; to the bloom and 
fprightlinefs of youth will fucceed 
the wrinkles and the infirmities of 
age; and the cold and wintery 
hand of death will reduce the ftruc- 
ture of beauty to inanimate mat- 
ter: But the hopes of the wife and 
good will never vanifh. The mind 
that has been cultured by the prin- 
ciples of religion, and improved by 
the divine virtues of love and be 
nevolence, will find fupport under 
the declines of life and in the near 
profpect of death : Clothed with an 
incorruptible, a celeftial body, it 
will forever enjoy the beauties and 
the bleflings of a perpetual /pring. 





REYNARD: AnANECDOTE. 


MAN on Cape Cod was hunt- 
. ing near the fea fhore, a fe . 
years fince, and difcovered a large 


flock of wild geefe on the furface 
of the water. He was waiting for 


them to advance a little, that he 
might 
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might have a better opportunity 
for fhooting. Inthe mean time, 
his curiofity was excited by the 
quick movement of a bunch of fea 
weed, contrary to that of the tide, 
and directly toward the geefe. He 
watched its motion till it had got- 
ten to them, without being able to 
folve the paradox. The geefe, to 
all appearance, were not alarmed, 
until a fox had feized one of them 
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by the neck. The myftery was 
then unfolded. This fubtil quad- 
ruped, in order to {wim to his boo- 
ty undifcovered, had adopted an 
expedient {fo curious and rational, 
as that of wrapping up his vilible 
part in a cloak of fea weed. Rey- 
nard fecured a goofe, and in afew 
moments the huntfman fecured 


him. 
Q. 
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OETRY is beyond doubt the 
moit captivating of all amufe- 
ments. It iferves to relieve the 
mind from the contemplation of 
feverer ftudies, and to increafe our 
ardour in purfuing them. 'T’o trace 
the origin of this elegant art, would 
be a pleafing tafk, but would far 
exceed the limits prefcribed to 
this publication. I fhall therefore 
attempt but a rude and perhaps tm- 
perfect fketch of it, and form fome 
probable conjectures. Poetry may 
be divided into two kinds, natural 
and refined. The natural poet is 
he who has no other acquirements 
than what the pure fimple dictates 
of nature teach him. If this be 
the cafe, we muft not look for 
him fo often in populous cities or 
civilized nations, as among the 
favages of the foreft. Language 
is then in its infancy. Internal ob- 
jects are exprefled by external al- 
lufions. This creates a boldnefs of 
ftyle and livelinefs of fancy. But 
as the increafing arts of life, as 
artificial refinements of fociety, en- 
large the boundaries of language, 
the invention of man flags. Before 
Greece was civilized, Homer, the 
greatelt poet of antiquity or of 
modern times, enlightened her 
hemilphere. The cold rules of the 


critic, and the niceties of a fyftema- 
tic arrangement, funk, abforbed in 
the fuperior fplendor of his intellec- 
tual faculties. With a fancy that 
towered from earth to heaven, he 
fhone, confeiled the ornament of 
poets, and the pride of human na- 
ture. Britain had made but fmall 
progrefs in literary acquirements, 
when Shakefpeare firft diftinguithed 
himfelf from the common herd 
of her dramatic writers. In dra- 
matic poetry he mult be allowed 
to hold an unrivalled preeminence. 
Notwithftanding the deficiencies of 
education, the pathetic touches of 
his tragic pencil receives to this 
day the fan¢tion of univerfal ap- 
plaufe. The tragedy of Macbeth 
alone is fufficient to immortalize 
his name. Who can read the de- 
{cription of Lady Macbeth walking 
in her fleep, and wafhing her hands 
polluted with the blood of her 
murdered friend, without fecling 
fimilar emotions.—Ollian, likewife, 
may be clafled among the num- 
ber of natural poets. He never 
had vifited populous cities, or be- 
held the magnificent ftruétures of 
architecture. The fun, the moon, 
the flars, the flower of the heath, 
and the roe of the defert, with 


other natural objects, furnifhed him 
with 
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with materials fufficient to con- 
ftru& a beautiful and elaborate 
poem. The ftrong marks of his 
poetic pencil exhibit a bold and 
original picture, unimproved and 
unembellifhed by the fofter fhades 
of art. A favage wildnefs, and 
that noble refentment which finks 
the fear of death in the purtuit 
of glory, are beautifully illuitra- 
ted in the compofitions of Offian. 
He himfelf was but little removed 
from a favage in the arts of re- 
finement. From whence, we may 
conclude, that among the Indians 
of North America, fome poet equal, 
er perhaps fuperior tc Offian, may 
be found, who may only want the 
pen of a tranflator to do juftice to 
his memory. That this is not a 
mere fiction of fancy, may be prov- 
ed from their war fongs. While 
in the midit of the flames, and un- 
der the moit exquifite tortures, they 
cheerfully expire, finging fongs of 
defiance. Doubtlefs theie difplay a 
contempt for their enemies, and a 
defire for revenge, fuitable to the 
ferocity of their hearts. It may 
likewife be remarked, that poetry 
and oratory are always concomi- 
tant. Among the Indians we find 
the moft excellent fpecimens of 
fimple and unadorned rhetoric. 
Needlefs would it be to verify this 
obfervation by the recital of the 
fpeech of Logan, that exquifite 
modle of eloquence, and which has 
received fuch ample commendation 
from the elegant pen of a Jefferfon. 
May we not then reafonably infer 
that the fame fpirit animates their 
poetry, and that there ftill remain 
among them fome venerable rel- 
ics to pleafe the eye of the curious 
refearcher. If this be a fuggeition 


founded on fact, what important 
materials would it furnifh for the 
cabinet of the curious ! But to re. 
turn from our excurfion. When 
the poet poffeffes all the advantages 
of a natural genius, united with 
the highett embellifhments of art, I 
call him refined. Virgil and Milton 
may be placed the foremoft in this 
eminent rank. Virgil was well 
aware of the difficulty of attempt- 
ing any thing new, and he did not 
aim fo much at originality, as to 
moderate the unbridled genius of 
his great predeceflor. His AEnied, 

therefore, refembles a flowing and 
majettic river, which does not rufh 
like the torrent of Homer’s imag- 
ination. but Milton fcorned to 
tread in the beaten path of the an- 
cients, and chofe a iubject equal to 
hisfancy. With ftrongallufions and 
{triking images, borrowed principal- 
ly from the iacred writings, he has 
thrown a double luftre on the na- 
tive brilliancy of his fubje@. He 
combined modern taftewith ancient 
fimplicity. Long may the poets 
of the prefent day imitate thefe 
illuftrious examples. With Mil- 
ton’s angel they may foar between 
worlds and worlds ;_ but it muft al- 
ways be with a fteady wing ; or in 
other words, they may conduét us 
into their moft fublime fcenes, not 
by unexpected ftarts, and flafhes, 
but by an eafy end gradual move- 
ment of our paflions. They fhould 
be careful to mingle the fire of 
Homer and Offian, with the mufi- 
cal harmony of Virgil,and the noble 
majelty of Milton. May fuccefs 
attend their exertions, and may the 
prefent era be known by the name 
of the Auguftan Age of AMER- 
ICA, 
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To Dr. Oxiver Smit, Correfponding Secretary of the 
Acricuttvrar Socizrr. 


SR, 

EJOICING at the eftablifh- 
ment of an Agricultural So- 

ciety, which bids fair to be effen- 
tially beneficial to this Common- 
wealth, I would, without apology, 
communicatea few thoughts, which 
perhaps may not be fuggefted by 
others. In the firft place, I would 
recommend a method for railing 
an Orchard, which may be very 
ferviceable to thofe who begin fet- 
tlements in new plantations ; and 
it is this : Plant apple feeds in the 
places where the heaps of wood 
are burnt, and pull up all but one 
after a year or two. I know an 
orchard in the town were i live, 
raifed up after this manner, and it 
has outdone, I believe, every or- 
chard raifed in the common way, 
even where they have ploughed 
and manured. The reafon I think 
mutt be obvious, the heap of wood 
warms the ground, and the afhes 
are a {trong manure. Oftentimes by 
taking up trees, they lofea year or 
two in their growth, by having their 
roots broken too much, or by not 
fetting them out in thefamepofition. 
I would, in the next place, beg 
leave to fuggeft to the Society, 
to give a handfome premium to 
him who thall in a given time 
have the moft white Mulberry 
trees growing in a Nurfery, or to 
him who fhall have the moft fet 
out and flourifhing, or growing. 
They will grow in any part of 
Maffachufetts. I queftion whether 
they would flourifh in the Diftria@ 
of Main ; I believe it will be found 
a fa&, that where Apple trees grow 
well, Mulberry will. I doubt not 
thai in twenty years, with proper 


encouragement and pains, there 
might be filk enough raifedin the 
Commonwealth forits confumption, 
and in a few years more it might 
become an important article for ex- 
portation. I conclude it is well 
known by the fociety, that when 
the late King of Pruflia came to the 
Throne, there was no filk manufac- 
tured in his dominions—but be- 
fore he quitted it, in confequence 
of the encouragement he gave, 
wrought filks were an article of 
exportation. It appears to me, 
that your Society can turn their at- 
tention to no object of more im- 
portance and utility, than the en- 
couraging railing Mulberry trees. 
It is well known, that the labour is 
principally performed by women 
and children, after the trees are 
planted. 

I would beg leave to prepofe 
changing the premium for clearing 
the greateit piece of wild land, and 
bringing it under cultivation; to 
one for planting the greateft num- 
ber of white oaks. The profits a- 
rifing from, and clearing wild 
land, if it is good, generally 
proves afufhcient flimulus ; for 
the firft crop generally pays for all 
the labour, and oftentimes for the 
land. And befides, excepting in the 
Dittri& of Main, there are no large 
quantities of wild land. In new 


faulty in clearing toomuch. Ifthe 
matter is looked into, I believe it 
will be foundtobetherealtruth; and 
will it be good policy to encourage 
the deftruction of wood at the ealt- 
ward, from whence all the feaport 
towns receive their fuel ? 
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Is not the annual confumption of 
white oak far beyond its annual 
growth ? Before the war, barrels, 
&c, were a mere drug—they would 
hardly ever procure cafh—but fince 
the peace and the increafe of beef, 
they are in great demand and pro- 
eure cath as readily as any thing ; 
and if the country is annually en- 
créafing in beef and pork, there 
will be an increafing demand for 
barrels ; and it feems as ifin a few 


years all the white oak that will 
make ftaves, will be ufed, at leaft 
al] within twenty or thirty miles 
of the feaports. Itis to be noted 
that in the northern part of Wor- 
celter county, does not grow white 
oak, and a large tract of New 
Hampthire, which trades principal- 
ly with Bofton. I fpeak to wife 
men, and a word is fufficient. 


lam, ec. J. aa 
County of Worcefter, Nov. 18, 1793+ 
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Form of the Jewish BILL of DIVORCE. 


[Tranflated from the ‘Talmud Bavti, by a Student of Harvard Univerfity.] 


N fuch a day of the week, on 

fuch, or fuch a day of the 
month P/uni, in fuch or fuch a year 
of the creation of the world, ac- 
cording to that number, to which 
we have been accuftomed in Pluni, 
I Pluri, the fon of Pluni, of the 
place Pluni, with every other name 
or appellation, which properly be- 
longs to me, to my parents, to my 
country, or the country of my pa- 
rents, have willed with the free will 
of my mind, not conftrainedly, and 
have accordingly divorced, and dif- 
miffed, and expelled thee, thee, I 
fay, Pelnit, the daughter of Pelni, 
who art of the city P/uit; or i€any 
other name, or appellation belong 


to thee, or to thy parents, to thy 
country, or to their country, even 
to the country of ¢/y parents, who 
haft heretofore been my wife. 
Now Verily I divorce, and difmifs, 
and expel thee, fo that thou mayeft 
become thy own miftrefs, and be 
free to go to, and aflociate with any 
man, with whom it fhall fo pleafe 
thee to do. And no one fhall be 
rejected by thee on account of my 
name from this day forth even for- 
ever. Have thou power therefore, 
to aflociate with any man. This 
fhall be to thee from me a bill of 
expulfion, and a bill of divorce, and 
a letter of difmiffion, according to 
the law of Mofes and Ifrael. 
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Description of MOUNT PLEASANT. 


[Accompanied with a ftriking View.] 


HE annexed Plate exhibits a 
at view of MOUNT PLEAS- 
ANT, in Leicefter, Maflachufetts 
—the real eftate of the late Mr. 
Thomas Stickney, deceafed. This 
elegant feat is 55 miles from Bof- 
ton, on the poft road to New York: 
It commands an extenfive profpec 
of the neighbouring country, and 


- . © * 
for falubrity of air 1s perhaps une- 


qualled. A  fituation equally fav- 
ourable for philofophical retirement 
and manly improvement. The 
gentleman of agricultural tafte, on 
this farm of 220 acres, may amufe 
himfelf with various experiments in 
the moft ufeful fcience of hufban- 
dry ; and the fportfman, from its 
forefts and ftreams, may find falu- 
tary exercife, and varied pleafure. 
The 
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SPECULATOR. 
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1794- 
No. I. 


[A Britifh Periodical Work.] 


— Multum nebule———circumfudit amifiu: 


Cernere ne quis eum, neu quis contingere poffit, 


Molirive moram, aut venicndi pofcere caufas. 


Vireo. ZEn. b. i. 


fhrouds 


With mifts their perfons, and involves in clouds, 
That thus unfeen, their paflage none might ftay, 


Or force to tell the caufes of their way. 


FE. anonymous writer of a 
Periodical Paper, when he 


‘firft afumes his office, is almoft un- 


avoidably liable to have his imag- 
ination a little overheated, and his 
felf. complacency tinufually excited. 
It feems to him, that the friendly 
cloud of Aineas, for which the heart 
of boyith defire has fo often throb- 
bed, is at once his own. Fearlefs 
from conviction of fecurity, and 
ihrouded in impenetrable darknefs, 
he is to go boldly forth among the 
haunts of men, and gather in, un- 
noticed, his plenteous harveft of ob- 
fervation. His fancy wantons in 
the ideal profpe&, that activity is 
now to be gratified in excurfivenefs, 
which no impediment can reprefs, 
and the purfuit of truth rendered 
certain, when the fearching fpirit of 
philofophy is joined to the coolnefs 
of a mere fpectator. While, as the 
glow of his imagination continues 
ta increafe, ftrange phantoms are 
conjured up, by the creative hand 
of felf-importance. He fees the in- 
jured form of Virtue, in fupplica- 
tion before him, look up to his ex- 
ertions for fupport; and Vice, pale 
and trembling, await, in awful fuf- 
penfe, the moment of that attack 
which is to fhake her empire to its 
foundation. 

From the elevated fplendor of 
vifions like thefe, there is fome dif- 
ficulty to defcend at once to the re- 
ality of things. Floating in the 

Pol. VI. B 


Dryp. Tranf. 


brain of an author, they are but too 
apt to fhut out the humbler fcenes 
of common life, and fuggeft temp- 
tations, which, as they {peak mott 
forcibly to vanity, are of courfe not 
éafily refilted. Againft thefe Phi- 
lofophy itfelf has not always been 
found proof; and the concealed 
moralift of the day, has fometimes 
mifufed his privileges, to aftonifh 
the world with the pompous prom- 
ife of inftruéction and reformation, 
which he was unable to fulfil, and 
by an air of dictatorial authority, 
to roufe expectations, which his 
powers were little calculated to 
gratify. 

A periodical paper has been not 
tinaptly compared to a {tage coach ; 
fuch an author refembles much the 
traveller, who, under covert of his 
obicurity, aflumes the character of 
elevated dignity, and magifterially 
dogmatizes in the momentary im- 
portance, which is founded on the 
ignorance of his companions ; till, 
having long amazed them with the 
boa(t of power, and awed them with 
the aufterity of virtue, at laft, when 
the end of the journey difmiffes him 
to obfcurity and humility, the im- 
pofition ftands confeft. Nor are 
his cheated fellow-travellers ill re- 
venged, when he, before whom Vice 
was to ftand abafhed, and the petu- 
lance of Folly to be mute, turns 
out at once a common man like 


themfelves; and perhaps — 
or 
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for general of the age, who, from 
his inquifitorial tribunal thundered 
againft the times, is found the re- 
clufe and folitary tenant of a garret. 

The Speculator, while he em- 
ploys that privilege of a matk, 
which the public are ufually con- 
tented to grant, will, from the char- 
acter he ailumes, fee] but little in- 
citement to abufe their favour. 
Neither feated in the chair of grave 
and folemn inftruction, or {tanding 
forth the profefled reformer of mod- 
ern manners, the little claims he is 
to make on their attention, may be 
allowed, without the aid of any ex- 
traordinary means to enforce them. 
The journey on which the reader 
is about to enter, will not be leng ; 
and if the end of it fhall fuggelt to 
his mind any regret, on parting 
with a companion of whofe good 
intentions he is at leaft convinced, 
or a wilh to renew an acquaintance 
from the recoll. ction of either pleaf- 
ure or profit connected with it, the 
defires of the Speculator will be not 
ungratified. 

Though fome concealment has 
ever been indulged to periodical 
writers, there are certain claims 
which the prefcription of cuftom 
has made it generally neceffary to 
fettle between the author and the 
public. A {tranger is to be intro- 
duced,and fome degree of attention, 
however trifling, may be called 
forth by his firft appearance. Dr. 
Franklin has related an humourous 
ftory of himfelf when travelling 
through the cities of America. The 
proverbial curiofity of individuals, 
excited by a new face, haraffed his 
patience, and impeded his progreis ; 
till he happily bethought of an ex- 
pedient which releafed him from 
the inconvenience. He compofed 
a fhort recital, which comprehend- 
ed his name, birth, country, defti- 
mation, and intentions; by means 


of which, on arriving at a new 
place, he at once was able to fatisfy 
the longings of the impatient in- 
habitants, and fave himfelf from 
molettation. 

Though the curiofity he is fo 
anxious to gratify is probably only 
the creature of his own fancy, the 
new author is generally apt to imag- 
ine himfelf in the fame predicament 
as Dr. Franklin on his travels ; and 
a little hiftory of a fimilar nature, 
calculated to allay the intenfity of 
curious expeclation, is commonly 
the fubject of an introdu@ory paper. 
The Speculator will not deviate 
from the eltablifhed cuftom, but, 
after the example of his predecef- 
fors, will dedicate a part of thele 
firft pages to the indulgence of a 
little egotifm. My butinefs with 
the world, my meaning and inten- 
tions in ftanding forward as an au- 
thor, will naturally be firft inquired 
into. And what can be his bufi- 
nefs ? methinks I hear fome bilious 
and .aduit philofopher exclaim, 
What other view can engage a rea- 
fonable being but to combat the de- 
generacy of the age, and bear wit- 
nefs again{ft the fearful increafe of 
vice that marks thefe latter times? 
The philofopher, however, is a little 
miftaken, as I fhall leave the times 
to mend at their leifure, and this 
not without my reafons. The at- 
tention has indeed been often rouf- 
ed by pitiable complaints of the in- 
creafe of depravity which ufher in 
many publications of this kind. 
Writers are frequently induced to 
violate their modelty by the requetfts 
of friends, too preffing to be reject- 
ed, and the impending dread of fur- 
reptitious copies. The periodical 
writer feems fometimes to be un- 
commonly liable to the influence of 
another caufe, which forces him to 
rufh from his retreat before the 
public, with. all his imperfections 

on 
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on his head. The fpirit of anger 
is railed within his bofom, and tor- 
ments him like an evil demon. 
His language is that of impatience, 
not to be reftrained, and violence, 
fromthe concealment of which he 
appears to apprehend the worlt 
confequences. 
Quis inigue 

Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus ut teneat fe. 

The fever of indignation burns 
with a fury, which allows not of 
repole, till an effufion of ink has 
mitigated the rage of the more 
prefling fymptoms ; and what ill- 
judging perfons are apt to ‘call 
blind invective and unprovoked ac- 
rimony, is, in fact, a neceilary ef- 
fort for felf-prefervation. It may 
appear a little fingular, that the 
Speculator fhould ieem to pofiefs 
an immunity from a complaint fo 
contagious among moraliits, or 
that his ambition fhould not be 
roufed, in the outfet of his career, 
to break a larce inthe literary cru- 
fade againtt the times, in vane fo 

many of his brethren have been 
adventurers. He mult, however, 
be heard in his own defence. It 
appears from the moit accurate ob- 
fervations, made both in verfe and 
profe, that the age has from the 
time of the firft poets and _philofo- 
— continued with the greatelt 

regularity to become eve cry day 
more depraved. What has fo of- 
ten been afferted, and with fuch ex- 
cellent authority for its fupport, it 
might be a blameable temerity to 
deny, though there are not want- 
ing ob{tinate people who fee fo lit- 
tle into things, as ftill to think the 
intermixture of good and evil in the 
times to be in much the fame pro- 
portions as ever. But it may jult- 
ly be feared, that it is now fo long 
fince this alarming degeneracy be- 
gan firft to manifeit itfelf, that what, 
mm the days of Hefiod, fugrelted 
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fuch melancholy refle&tions to that 
grave author, ‘mutt by this time 
have arrived at too high a pitch to 
be checked, but by the moft vio- 
lent means. To oppofe the feeble 
reliftance of a periodical paper, 
would reiemble the vain attempt 
to impede, by thofe petty mounds, 
which might confine the wander- 
ings of a rivulet, the burft of a 
torrent grown irrelfiftible by daily 
increafe. Againit fuch a foe, ar- 
mour of higher proof, and weapons 
more weighty, mutt be demanded, 

than thofe which glitter in the light- 
er bands of literature. Their little 
manceuvres and irregular incurfions 
may be eilicacious in harafling Hy- 
pocrily, or driving Folly from her 
intrenchments, but can make no 
impreffion on the great body of 
Vice, which hitherto we are told 
has, like a Tartar army, only de- 
rived fucceffive ftrencth from fruit- 
lefs oppofition. We, however, 
though little able to contend, may 
from our retreat, point out to oth- 
ers a fource of confolation under a 
depravity fo calamitous. It may 
be confidered, that what has fo long 
continued to increafe, mutt, proba- 
bly, at laft arrive at its higheft 
point ; and though, from the dif. 
coveries of fome writers of this 
country, we have fo great reafon 
to fear that acmé has taken place 
at this unhappy period, we have a 
difinterefled fatisfaion {till remain- 
ing. Knowing that nothing hu- 
man can long be ftationary, the 
profpect of the future may confole 
us for the prefent; and the excefs 
of the evil we fuffer in our own 
perfons, be foftened by looking for- 
wards toa proportional decreafe of 
degeneracy in our more fortunate 
polterity ; this point being fettled, 

all other queftions come nearly un- 
der onc head. What is the Specu- 
lator? That which the whifpers of 
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felf-flattery fuggeft as fo likely to be 
demanded, fhall receive a ready and 
fimple folution. It {hall be anfwer- 
ed by a little fketch of my own 
frame of mind, which, by at once 
letting the reader into my charac- 
ter, will put it in his power to af- 
certain the expectation which may 
be founded on it. The Speculator 
is one who has contributed little, 
perhaps, to the practical utility of 
the arts of life; though his mind is 
ever fervid with plans, in the ideal 
completion of which, his imagina- 
tion has fometimes triumphed in 
anticipating the praife and grati- 
tude of others. The air-built fyf 
tems of abftraé philofophy, and the 
fordid calculations by which the 
vice and weakneis of mankind is 
made iubfervient to interelted de- 
fign, have been equally remote 
from his bofom. He is one, who 
from little conformity in his habits, 
and lefs congeniality in his heart, 
to what is called the World, began 
at an early period to find but a 
faint intereft in thofe purfuits which 
occupied fo ftrongly the breafts a- 
round him. For theie, his inter- 
nal feclings had whitpered him, he 
was not formed. Even when im- 
merfed in the noife and hurry of 
life, his imagination looked for- 
ward fondly to*a time, when, de- 
tached from the whirling vortex of 
affairs, he was to hover at will a- 
bove the fcene of things, and watch, 
in undifturbed fecurity, the wan- 
derings, the labours, the contefts 
of mankind; whenthe hum of 
men, breaking faintly on his ear 
from afar, fhould foothe and not 
diflra&t him ; and life, like a fair 
profpedt, lie fpread before his eye, 
in diftant though diftin& perfpec- 
tive. Some difappointments, from 
which his feelings rather than his 
fortunes had been wounded, left 
on his mind a foftened melancholy, 


after fome time, of no unpleafing 
kind. This, ashe ftruggled but 
feebly againft its indulgence, at 
lait rendered irrefiftible the tafte 
he had acquired, for pleafures of a 
nature little compatible with the 
more active fcenes of itfe. Witha 
heart, neither glowing with ‘acri- 
monious mifanthropy, or foured by 
fullen difguft, he quitted the world, 
for a retirement of which he had 
learnt the full value, and which he 
could enjoy unembittered by re- 
morfe, and undiiturbed by the im- 
portunity of defires, he could no 
longer gratify. In this retreat 
from the thackles of regular em- 
ployment, the occupations of the 
Speculator are chiefly mental, his 
beft enjoyments are fought in fol- 
lowing the free excurfions of imag- 
ination in puriuit of truth, and in 
tracing under all their modiiica- 
tions, the eternal torms of the good 
and beautiful. The little portion 
of activity he poffefles, which in 
the world might have been walted 
in toiling for wealth, or chafing 
preferment directed to his own 
mind, is exerted in ideal creation ; 
nor is his nightly couch unvifited 
by the fafcinating dreams which, 
wove in Fancy’s loom, 
Float in light vifion round the poet’s head. 
To bring down the folitary reve- 
ries of retirement to ufe, is a tafk 
not the moft eafy ; and he who 
plods on in the beaten track of life, 
may regard fuch occupations with 
no friendly eye; it is therefore not 
without anxiety and fear the Spec- 
ulator ventures to meet the public 
view. But the heart, even in the 
vefom of indolence, or the obfcuri- 
ty of retreat, feels that there {ijl 
are claims not to be difallowed. 
We are followed by the {till fmall 
voice of duty that whifpers we are 
citizens, and threatens the penalty 
of remorfe to thofe in whom fu- 
pincnels 
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pinenefs and apathy betray the 
common interefts ot fociety. He 
who can bear unmitigated folitude, 
is either more or lefs than human; 
to him who ftill feels he is a man, 
the bonds of fociety are yet unbrok- 
en, though far removed we feel 
their influence ; and the heart muft 
ever own, that without fome in- 
terelt in the events of the world, 
without fome ties that link us to 
our fellow mortals, it is not good 
for man to be alone, To keep up 
that communication with the world, 
on which the habits of retirement 
were beginning every day to break 
in, and to avoid the felf-reproach 
of a pailage through life, unmark- 
ed by {ome proof of exertion, thefe 
fheets are defigned. ‘To fet in mo- 
tion the more amiable workings 
of the human brealt, by giving 
them an obje& not unworthy, by 
foftening the heart to open the way 
to thofe imprefiions, which adorn 
and dignity our nature ; to enlarge, 
however little, the boundaries of 
elegant letters, are ends which, 
thouch to attain be beyond his pow- 
ers, the honeit ambition of the Spec- 
uiator will be fomething gratified 
by the-attempt alone... And if to 
the volumes of amufement and in- 
firuction, one more book be added, 
it in thefe papers, a fingle motive 
be given to virtue, or the form of 
knowledge rendered more attraét- 
ive, he will have received a reward 
in which his labours are overpaid. 

From the little fketch which has 
been given of the habits and frame 
of mind of the Speculator, the rea- 
der is poflefled of the motives 
which have given rife to thefe 
fheets, and has probably received 
a general idea of the nature of his 
plan, and the manner in which it 
will be conducted. The remainder 
of this paper thall be devoted to a 
more detailed relation of the par- 


ticulars of the method which the 
author wilhes to adopt in his fue 
ture efforts to entertain the public. 
Life and letters will be the objects 
of his attention. To thofe who, 
{tationed ¢midit the buftle of the 
world, can watch the fleeting in- 
fluence of fafhion on the ever chang- 
ing feene of manners, the talk is. 
left to catch the fhifting colours as 
they appear, and initruct the world, 
by faithful pictures, of the nicer 
features of the times. Lineaments 
of life, more broad and general, 
an outline more free and compre- 
hentive of thofe motives which in- 
fluence the characters of men, are 


more adzpted to the pencil of a re-- 


tired Speculator. Variety will not 
be wanting ; the precept, which 
is tedious in a formal eflay, may 


acquire attractions in a tale, and the | 


fober charms of truth be divelted 
of their auiterity by the graces 
of innocent fiGion. Much of the 
plan will be literary ; in this part 
criticifm and the finer arts are 
meant to occupy a confiderable 
place, and the regularity and dry- 
neis of difcuffion, will occafionally 
be relieved, by the introduétion of 
various pieces of original poetry. 
In a work of this nature novelty is 
ever demanded ; among the ‘criti- 
cal eflays, a feries will be prefented 
to the public, which will at leait 
have that advantage. The later 
periods of the polite literature of 
Germany prefent the fpecacle of 
a literary harveft, which, though 
rich and ample, had hitherto excit- 
ed few labourers. As in our lan- 
guage no regular criticifm has ap- 
peared ona fubject fo original as 
the prefent ftate of the Beiles Let- 
tres in Germany, iketches of partic- 
ular parts of their more elegant lit- 
erature will be attempted in the 
courfe of the prefent Werk, and 
fome tranflations offered, to con- 
oan 
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vey an idea, however flight, of that 
fpirit to which defcription alone is 


feldom adequate in pcetical pro. 
ductions. 


—— OP DHOTPDHIONG1O-m— 


GRATITUDE: Or, BENEVOLENCE Rewarded. 
A Srorr. 


RANCIS FRESCOBALD,a 
Florentine merchant, gained 

a plentiful fortune, of which he was 
liberal to all in neceffity. His lib- 
erality being known, a young 
ftranger in great neceflity applied 
tohim. Signior Frefcobald, pleaf- 
ed with his open and manly coun- 
tenance, overlooked his tattered 
clothes ; and, compaflionating his 
circumitances, alked him who he 
was, and of what country )—*« I 
am,” faid he, “ a native of Eng- 
land ; my name is Thomas Crom- 
well: I left my country to feek my 
fortune ; came with the French ar- 
my that was routed at Gatylion, 
where | was page to a footman, 
and carried his pike and burgonet 
after him.” Frefcobaid commifer- 
ating his fituation, clothed him gen- 
teelly ; took him into his houfe, 
till he had recovered ftrength by 
better diet ; and, at taking his 
leave, mounted him upon a good 
horfe, and gave him fixteen ducats 
of gold to bear his expenfes on his 
journey. Cromwell expreffed his 
thankfulnefs ina very fenfible man- 
ner, and returned by land towards 
England. On his arrival he was 
received into the fervice of the 
Cardinal Wooltey ; and after his 
death, he fo efiectually ingratiated 
himfeli with Henry the Eighth, 
that he made him a Baron, a Vif- 
count, Earl of Effex, and after paff- 
ing through a number of offices, 
made him Lord HighChancellor of 
England. While thefe things were 
tranfacing, Signior Frefcobald by 
repeated lofies at ica, and land, 


was reduced to poverty ; and call- 
ing to mind, without thinking of 
Cromwell, that fome Englith mer- 
chants were indebted to him in a 
contiderable fum, he went to Lon- 
don to look after it. Travelling in 
purfuit of this affair, he met with 
the Lord Chancellor as he was rid- 
ing to court : Knowing him to be 
the man who fhewed him fo much 
kindnefs in Italy, he immediately 
alighted, embraced him in his arms, 


and with tears of joy, demanded if ~ 


he was really Francis Frefcobald ? 
—* Yes, Sir,” faid he, “ and your 
Lordthip’s moft humble fervant.” 
—“< No, my benefactor ! The 
friend who relieved me in my 
wants, and laid the foundation of 
all my profperity. As fuch per- 
mit me to receive you. The bufi- 
nefs of my fovereign, at this time, 
demands my attention ; you will 
favour me with your company at 
my houfe at dinner time.” Sig- 
nior Frefcobald, in his furprite, 
could not guefs, who this great man 
fhould be who acknowledged fuch 
obligations, and made fuch profef- 
fion of regard and attachment ; but 
contemplating his voice, his mein 
and behaviour, he concludes in his 
own mind, it muft be Cromwell, 
whom he had relieved at Florence. 
In high fpirits he went to his houfe 
and waited his arrival. His Lord- 
thip foon came, took the hand of 
his friend, and turning to the Lord 
High Admiral, and other noblemen 
afflembled at his houfe, faid, « ‘This 
man firft contributed to my ad- 
vancement in life,” and told them 
the 




















the tory. When the company re- 
tired, the Chancellor inquired what 
butinefs had brought him into Eng- 
land ? Frefcobald, in a tew words, 
gave him the true /late of his cir- 
cumftances ; to which Cromwell re- 
plied, “ I am forry for your misfor- 
tunes, and will make them as eafy to 
you as I can, by bearing a fhare in 
your afflictions like a true friend ; 
but, becaufe men ought to be jutt 
before they are kind, it is fit I 
fhould repay the debt I owe you.” 
He then led him into his clofet, and 
opening a coffer, took out fixteen 
ducats and gave them to Frefco- 
bald, faying—“ Here, my friend, 
is the money you lent me at Flor- 
ence, with ten pieces you laid out 
for my apparel, and ten more you 
paid for my horfe ; but, confider- 
ing you are a merchant, and might 
have made fome advantage by this 
money in the way of trade, take 
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thefe four bags, in every one of 
which there is mes hundred ducats, 
and enjoy them as the free gift of 
your friend.” Frefcobald would 
have refufed, but the Chancellor 
forced them upon him. He next 
demanded the names of his debtors 
and the fums they owed ; the col- 
lection of thofe debts he took up, 
on himfelf and they were foon paid. 
All this time Signior Frefcobald 
lodged in the Chancellor’s houfe, 
where he was entertained accord. 
ing to his merits ; with repeated 


o . . . 
perfuafions for his continuance in 
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England, and with the offer of the 


loan of fixty thoufand ducats for 
four years to enable him to go inte 
bufinefy. But he defired to return 
to Florence, which he did, loaded 
with the favours of the Lord Crom- 
well—and deeply impreffed with a 
fenfe of the greatnefs of his con- 
duc. [ Hachwel’s Apel. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the NEW BORN, the DYING, 


and the 


DEAD. 


[By Lavarer.] 


HAVE remarked in fome chil- 

dren, about an hour after a 
not difficult birth, a ftriking, though 
infantine refemblance, in the profile, 
to the profile of the father. In a few 
days, this refemblance had nearly 
difappeared. The impreflion of the 
Open air, nutriment, and perhaps of 
pofition, had fo far altered the out 
lines, that the child feemed entirely 
different. 

Two of thefe children I faw dead, 
the one about fix weeks, and the oth- 
er about four years old ; and nearly 
twelve hours after death, I obferved 
the fame profile which I had before 
remarked an hour after birth, with 
this difference, that the profile of 





the dead child, as.is natural, was 
fomething more tenfe and fined than 
the living. <A part of this refem- 
blance, however, on the third day 
was remarkably gone. 

One man of fifty, and another of 
feventy years of age, who fell under 
my obfervation while they were l'v- 
ing and after death, appeared, 
while living, not to have the leaft 
refemblance totheir fons, and whofe 
countenances feemed to be of a 
quite different clafs: Yet, the fec- 
ond day after death, the profile of 
the one had a ftriking refemblance 
to that of his eldeft, and of the oth- 
er, to the profile of his third fon, 
as much fo as the profile Pa. wg 
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dead children before mentioned re- 
fembled the living profile an hour 
after birth, ftronger indeed, and, 
as a painter would fay, harder. On 
the third day, here alfoa part of 
the refemblance difappeared. I 
have uniformly obferved, among 
the many dead perfons | have ieen, 
that fixteen, eighteen or twentyfour 
hours after death, according to the 
difeafe, they have had a more beau- 
tiful form, better defined, more 
proportionate, harmonized, homo- 
geneous, more noble, more exalted 
than they ever had during liie. 
May there not bé, thought J, in 
all men, an original phyfiognomy, 
fubjectto be diiturbed by the ebband 
flow of accident and patlion? And 
is not this reftored by the calm of 
death ? like as troubled waters, 
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being again left at reft, become 
clear? 

I have obferved fome among the 
dying, who had been the reverfe of 
noble, or great during life,and who, 
fome hours before their death, or 
perhaps fome moments (one was 
in a délirium ) have had an inexpref- 
fible ennobling of the countenance. 
Every body iaw a new man; col- 
ouring, drawing, and grace, all 
was new, all bright as the morning ; 
beyond expretfion, noble and exalt- 
ed; the molt inattentive muft fee, 
the-moft infentible feel the image 
of God. I faw it break forth and 
fhine through the ruins of corrup- 
tion, was obliged to turn afide, and 
adore in lilence. Yes, gloriousGod ! 
ftill thou art there, in the weakett, 
mott fallible men ! 


— Oe 


ALEXIS: Or, The Corrucz in the Woops. 
[PROM THE FRENCH.] 


(Continued from the 148th page. ) 


PART FIRST. 

Attxis is received in the Cottage—The 
latter defcribed—Character of its in- 
habitants.—ALexis relates his adven- 
tures. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE MAN IN A MASK. 
Y this time I had been three 
‘months at the college of Na- 
varre, and received no other vifit 
than that of Mrs. Delys, who came 
to fee us fometimes. She became 
very intimate with Mr. Dumont, 
and we made a mutual exchange 
of books, which were our only 
pleafure. Uncertain if I fhould 
ever difcover my parents, I armed 
myfelf with patience, and was con- 
tented with my lot, when one day 
my man Vincent informed Mr. Du- 
mont, that a gentleman in an ele- 


‘gant carriage had juit alighted, and 


wihed to fpeak to hint in private. 





My preceptor gods to meet him— 
both enter another apartment, and 
wait together about an hour. So 
long an interview began to make 
me uneafy, but Mr. Dumont joined 
me, and faid ina whifper, with 
great appearance of joy, “ This is 
the perfon who intrufted me with 
your education, and whom I fup- 
pofe to be your father. He has jutt 
iven me fifty more louis d’ors 
for your fecond quarter, and delires 
you to takea dancing, drawings 
and mufic-mafter. Oh! he will 
bring you up a litde prince !” 
“Ah, fir,” interrupted I, “ can- 
not I fee him ?’—« This is what I 
afked,” anfwered he, “ but he 
much objected againft that favour ; 
at laft he complied, on condition 
of his putting on a mafk before 


‘you: No doubt he does it to hide 


that 
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that ftriking refemblance, which, as 
I have already obferved, there is 
between you.” 

«“ Oh!” cried [, “let him appear 
as he likes—let me but fee him! 
Let me bathe his feet with my 
tears.”” : | 

« Stop, ftop,” faid Dumont, “ be 
moderate, and fave appearances.” 

Mr. Dumont left me, and return- 
ed a moment after with the ftran- 
ger, who had actually mafked his 
tace. 

“You muft. grant, my amiable 
friends, that I was much difcon- 
certed at fuch a moment. What 
countenance could IT keep! No 
doubt I was to wait till he fhould 
fpeak to me firft. Neverthelefs, I 
could hardly forbear throwing my- 
felf into his arms, ahd you fhall 
hear the whole account of a fcene 
fo interefting to me, and which, as 
long as f live, fhall be engraved on 
my memory. I faluted the un- 
known perfon with refpeé, and he 
beckoned me to be feated. Vincent 
gave us chairs, and left the a- 
partment. I perceived that the 
man in a mafk was tottering, 
and agitated hy a trouble, which 
it was in vain for him to con- 
ceal. At laft he fat down, and be- 
gan to examine me ; I could col- 
le& from the heaving of his breaft 
that his heart was beating, and that 
he could fearcely fetch breath. All 
thefe tokens ferved to confirm my 
doubts, but, far more trembling 
and moved than he, I dared not to 
Yook at him, or make the f{malleft 
| ony This dumb fcenchad lafted 

ong,- when Mr. Dumont, fentible 
that it affeéted us too much, haft- 
ened to interrupt it with addreffing 
himfelf to me. 

“ Alexis,” faid he, “ this is the 
entleman who is fo good as to 
upply your wants, and to have 
you educated.”——« Ah! fir, how 

Vol. VT. Cc 
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kind in you.”— Deferve it by 
your docility anda clofe attention 
to Mr. Dumoni’s leffons.”—* Yes, 
fir, nothing could have been a 
more convincing proof of the kind- 
nefs of my parents than their choice 
of fo worthy a preceptor.” — Who 
told you,” faid the flranger, “ that 
Mr. Dumont has been chofen by 
your parents }’-—--“ Why, fir, 
have I no parents ?”?—— Unfortu- 
nate boy ! may’{t thou never know 
them !”—* O! heaven ! you know 
them well ; you know them, fir ?” 
—*‘ No queftions, if you pleafe.” 
—* Ah! fhould you fee my fa- 
ther, tell him—tell him that his 
little Alexis cannot live without 
embracing him, without falling at 
his feet ! ‘he feeks him through na- 
ture ever fince he was born; he 
calls aloud to him ; he {fcrutinizes 
every eye, every face—but alas! 


nobody has heard his cries.”—~ 


«* Unreafonable boy ! what would’ft 
thou have ?”—* [’ll fee my father ! 
I'll prefs him to my heart !”— 


« He cannot fhow himfelf to you, ° 


he cannot indeed !””—«< Is he, then, 
barbarous, hard-hearted, inflexi- 
ble ? Ah, does not the voice of na- 
ture appeal to his paternal breaft 2 
He is obliged to ftifle her voice, 
nay, can he who loves fo well do 
it?’ You move me !”—** You 
fhed tears ; ah, let me fee them 
from your refpectable face. Throw 
away, pray throw away this de- 
ceitful mafk ; it does not become 
the man of feeling ; fir,"here I lic 
at your feet; in pity no longer 
conceal my tather; I conjute you 
by your own, if he yet be living ; ft 
can fee your perplexity! Well, if you 
love Aim, if he is dear to you, you 
cannot reprove my filial emotions ! 
Alas, béhold my tears, they fall; 
they overflow your hand ! you 
puff. my. hand away ; cruel, fir, 
whathave I done to yon ! Omy 
' God! 
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God! all forfake me: All, all 
forfake me !” 

Here I dropt upon the floor in 
an agony of grief. Mr. Dumont, 
moved by my appearance, exhorted 
and entreated the ftranger to put 
an end to. my fufferings, whilft the 
latter, who with the livelieft emo- 
tions, was flruggling, fobbing, and 
looking at me, lift up his hands to 
heaven, and exclaimed in a pierc- 
ing tone—“ Oh! ’tis my fault ! 
I would not—why have I feen 
him ? Unfortunate child !” 

« Buthe relapfed again into fi- 
lence, and when I faw that nothing 
could move him, I became furious ; 
in a moment my eyes were dry, 
and with a noble firmnefs I made 
an effort to triumph over miyfelf. 
In a tone of refpet and affurance, 
I faid—*“ Well, fir, I fee you are 
fully bent on my defpair. I know 
what refolution is left for me. 
Since I have no parents who love 
me, I have nothing to tie me to 
nature, What fhould 1 do ? what 
fate awaits me? Shame, misfor- 
tune, and ignominy. But I am 
tefolved to die, and rid my family 
of a burden, which I am forry to 
fee they find too heavy for them. 
Farewel, fir, farewel Dumont, an 
everlaiting farewel. 

“Whither would you ” cried 
the ftranger, holding out his hand 
to me, “ Do you know that your 
death would caufe the death of 
your father ?—* Ah ! it is you,” I 
exclaimed, throwing myfelf into 
his arms. What does he fay ?” 
— Tt is you, yes, itis you lam 
fure : Nature hath fpoke, you are 
my father.” Leave me, my (on 
—0O! how could I utter this word.” 
—“ ‘My fon! Welcome charming 
hame, that for the firft time falutes 
my ears, how {weet art thou to my 
heart !” 

Here my father took off his 
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matk, prefenting to me a noble; 
interelling countenance, overflow. 
ing with tears. de takes me in-- 
to his arms, prefles his ardent lips 
to mine, and retains me in his em- 
brace for fome minutes. Sweet 
preflure of paternal tendernefs! 
I had never felt you before! how 
dear were thefe embraces! I wept, 
laughed, and committed a thoufand 
extravagances, and we were all 
three like diftracted perfons. I fay 
all three, for Mr. Dumont, whom 
this fcene had moved to tears, who 
fhared our fadnefs, now fhared our 
joy ; in a word, we were ina 
manner electrified at the fame in- 
{tant by various fentiments, which 
glided through our frame with the 
greatelt rapidity. 

After my father had given vent 
to his fenfibility, he made us. again 
fit down, and addreffed me thus : 
«« My fon, I have had the ftrongeft 
motives to remain unknown to you, 
and ftill preferve them. You have 


juft torn from me a fecret which 


ought to have died with me. But 
I thall not repent if you promife to 
obey the laws I am now to prefcribe 
to you. Inthe firft place, I for- 
bid you to afk me the leaft queftion 
refpecting my name and quality. 
It may fuffice you to know that you 
are born 2 nobleman, im order to 
prevent you from committing an 
action unworthy of your defcent : 
But I cannot tell you who lam— 
my life and your own would foon 
be at ftake. -In the fecand place, I 
forbid you to follow me, or exprefs 
the {malleft curiofity to know me 
farther. Should I find you guilty 
of this, I fhall abandon and never 
fee you again. Thefe laws aftonifh 
you, I can believe ; but I am com- 
pelled to prefcribe them. Alas ! 
you have made my life the fummit 
of human wretchednefs, It is your 
birth thathas made me commit a 
crime 
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crime the moft—do not urge me to 
proceed ; you would punifh my 
imprudence ! I will vilit you—I 
will write to you, but zever, never, 
fhall you know my name! As for 
you, Mr. Dumont, I need not exact 


of you the fame circumfpection of» 


conduét. You are an honeft man: 
Iam fure of it. The perfon at 
whofe houfe I became acquainted 
with you has given me an account 
of your misfortunes. ‘They do you 
credit. Adieu, my fon ; be affured 
that I fhall never forfake you, and 
fhall ever watch over you and your 
education.” 

Mr. Dumont and I gazed on this 
aftonifhing man, who laid upon us 
fuch fingular injunctions ; and, un- 
acquainted with his misfortunes 
which infpired us with the moft 
lively concern, we judged them to 
be of the moft afflicting kind, as he 
had deprived himfelf fo long of the 
fight of a fon, who feemed to en- 
grofs his tendernefs, and to whom, 
even when carefling him, he dared 
not to reveal either his name or his 
rank. 

At length he rofe to leave us, 
and ‘after beftowing upon me frefh 
carefles and tokens of tendernefs, 
he pulled out of his fob a moft valu- 
able watch, ornamented with dia- 
monds ; “ Here,” faid he, “ my 
Alexis, let this put you in mind of 
our firft interview.”’—* O heaven ! 
what do you propofe ? 1 do not 
want fo rich a gift.”— Take it, I 
fay, think on me evhen the clock firikes 
ter: [?.—<6 What do you mean ?”—- 
«« ‘T’remble to hear one day the ex- 
planation of this myftery.” 

With thefe words he left us, 
{truck dumb with this fecond frais 
of his character ; but at lait the 
pleafure of having found my fa- 
ther made me forget every thing 
elfe, and I only wilhed to prove my 
fubmiflion to him, by making rapid 
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advances in the path of knowledge 
under the aufpices of Mr. Dumont. 
It was lucky Vincent had. not feen 
this feene; we were refolved to 
conceal it from him, to prevent_his 
making fuch inquiries.to know my 
father, as we would not have at- 
tempted ourfelves, fo much did we 
with to comply with the orders he 
had given me. 

Mr. Dumont was not miftaken 
in having been told that I was fo 
much like my father: I was in, 
deed his very portrait, and upon 
recollection, I remember to have 
feen him many times next me when 
I went to church with Mrs. Delys, 
There being always a great number 
of people in our feat, f ioek no par- 
ticular notice of him, though un- 
doubtedly he came there on purpofe 
to fee me. _ Mrs. Delys did not, or 
feigned not to know him, for I ne- 
ver faw her {peak to him. 

The notion he had to enter my 
apartment in a mafk was not very: 
fit to remove all fufpicions from my 
mind ; for fuppofing the fcene had 
not terminated as it did, it is plain 
I would have afked him why he ap- 
peared before me in difguile. Per- 
haps he then would have been much 
ata lofs for an anfwer ; butin my 
confufion 1 did not think of it. 

The valuable jewel which I had 
received from my father as a_pref- 
ent, was fo fine, {fo new to me, that 
I fpent the whole day in examin- 
ing and making my repeater found ; 
Mr. Dumont all the while chiding 
me for my puerile conduct, though 
he could not help admiring the fize 
and water of the diamonds, which 
were very largo. This confirmed 
us more and more in the idea that 
my father wasa greatlord. When 
I opened the cafe to examine the 
work, we were much furprifed to 
find thefe words engraved on the 
back plate—ruz GIFT OF LOVE; 
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4. D. 1730, But what encreafed 
our aftonifhment was, to fee that 
the words had been fcratched out 
on purpofe, fo that it was rather 
difficult to read them. I did not 
know what to make of it then, but 
Mr. Dumont drew fome very pro- 
bable inferences from it, which 
may probably occur to your minds, 


: fF you are pleafed to refle&. 


Winding up my watch at night, 
I obferved'it was ten, ‘That very 
moment my father’s words return- 
ed to my mind ; Think on mz when 
theclock firikes ten! I felt a cold 
{weat all over my body ; my heart 
was deprefled, I knew not why ; 
{ went to bed, my eyes fwimming 
in tears. During the night, I was 
tormented by ominous dreams. I 
faw my father pierced with ftabs, 
ftretching out his hand to me, &c. 
All thefe phantoms, the creatures 
of the fafpicions I entertained when 
I went to bed, yvanifhed when I 
awoke. I informed my tutor of 
them, who railed at my credulity, 
and wholly diffipated my terrors. 
Neverthelefs, every night when I 
wound up my watch, if unluckily I 
perceived the hour of ter, I felt an 
involuntary emotion which I could 
not account for. Thefe mylterious 
exprefiions of my father had indeed 
fome meaning. ‘The manner. in 
which he dwelt upon them when 
he uttered them, his tone of voice, 
in fhort, every thing proved it ; 
but I never could comprehend 
their meaning, and am {fill ig- 
norant of it. Perhaps one day 
it Lam able to unravel my adven- 
tures, I may comprehend them 
and the misfortune I have to dread. 

In compliance with my father’s 
defire, next day I hired proper 
mafters to teach me drawing, mu- 
fic, and dancing, and cultivated 
thefe arts, I may fay, with fome 
fuccefs. 


Three months elapfed before my 
father returned to fee me. What 
a joy did I feel when Mr. Dumont 
brought me the news! I flew to 
meet him, and preffled him in my 
arms. He embraced me clofely, 
called me his dear, his little Alexis ; 


‘then made me repeat the leffons I 


had received fince his abfence, and 
was charmed with my progrefs. 
Every moment he would fay—H- 
quill refemble Bis mother, he will in- 
herit all her accomplifhments. I had 
too much refpect to afk him any 
quettions about his fecret, queftions 
which might have grieved him, and 
I faw with pleafure that he judged 
me worthy of the care he took of 
my education. | 
‘’ He made another payment of 
fifty louis d’ors to Mr. Dumont, 
requeiting him to entcrtain me with 
theatrical performances, to brin 
me into the world, and above al 
never to fpeak of the iecret of my 
birth. ° He alfo made me feveral 
ufeful and valuable prefents, for 
which I returned him my fincereft 
thanks. He was about to leave 
me, when I pulled out my watch, 
to tell him it was not late, and per- 
fuaded him to ftay a little longer ; 
on this he took my hand, and faid 
to me, in a tender voice ; “ My 
dear fon, you cannot think too 
much upon me when the clack firikes 
ten.” ¥or this time I could hardly 
refrain my curiofity. I was bold 
enough to afk him, what happened 
to him at that hour ?—« I work 
for thee, my dear Alexis—alas 
what was I going to fay ?—My 
fon, I once begged of you—Let 
this be your lait queftion.” 

I made a thoufand apologies for 
my imprudence. My good father 
forgave me, pieffed me to his heart, 
and promifed tocome and fee me 
2gain in three month’s time. 

Vhat adingular chara@er! Are 
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you not fuprized, my worthy 
friends, at fo extraordinary a con- 
duct? It furprifed Mr. Dumont 
and me highly, but we were obhig- 
ed to keep filence. It was enoug 
of happinefs forme to fee my father, 
and receive his tender carefles. _ 
Five years elapfed, during which 
I made a confiderable improvement 
in my claflics, and in the fine arts. 
My father came regularly to the 
college every three months, and al- 
ways left us money and prefents ; 
being himfelf an excellent fcholar, 
he fometimes would condefcend to 
examine me upon the fciences, and 
feemed always charmed with my 
aniwers. He would then congrat- 
ulate Mr. Dumont, and intreat 
him to perfevere inhis zeal. He, 
however, never omitted exhorting 
him to procure me amufement, and 
to introduce me to the polite world; 
He found in me, he faid, a gloomy 
temper, an awkward air, and little 
of the fine manners. My tutor 
promifed to do every thing, but he 
performed little or nothing at all. 
Pleafures and company were quite 
averie to his chara¢ter, and he was 
fcrupylous in meddling with them. 
I thall foon relate the hiftory of my 
fetting out for the circles of the 
fine world. I have now to impart 
to you an odd predidiion, to which 
{ gave no credit, though it would 
much aftonifh me, were it to turn 
outa true one. My father had fo 
often told me to think on him when 
the clock firuck ten, that one day I 
was refolved to try to find out, if 
poflible, the fenfe of this enigma. — 
There was at the college gate a 
poor beggar, about forty years of 
age, all in rags, but with a hand- 
fome face, who pafled for a conju- 
rer. All the ftudents had confult- 
ed him, and all had left him, fur- 
prized at his talents of divining the 
palt, and foreteliing the future. 
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The matter of the college had or, 
dered him to be driven away twenty 
times, but he always returned, and 
found a livelihood in the prefents 
made to him by the curious. While 
Mr. Dumont was walking one day 
in the yard with fome of the pro- 
feilors, I feized this occafion to 
bring the pauper into my room, 
The great iron gate was open ; and 
the porter, bufy with fomething or 
other, had not feen him come in ; 
every thing crowned my withes. 
- Having clofeted myfelf with him, 
I began to afk him, “ What coun; 
tryman are you ??——*¢ From Bour- 
gen Brefle,””—* What bufinefs did 
you follow ?’—-“ A very danger-~ 
ous and ungrateful one, that of a 
foldier.’——“ Have you ferved ?”? 
— Yes, and honourably, my good 
gentleman ; I have here eight 
wounds which will prove it.”— 
* And you mult now goa begs 
ging ?? —“ Why, it is not the mam 
who fights for his country that 
grows rich; it is he that keeps 
it down.” —** Very true.”-—Don’t 
you fee that the little ones have the 
greateft trouble, and the great earn 
the largeft benefits.”—** Thou art 2 
clever, judicious fellow.”—*‘ Good 
fenfe is a gift of nature, and judg. 
ment the refult of experience.”— 
“Very good! pray how did you 
learn to tell fortunes ?’—* This is 
our bulinefs in garrifons; there we 
find people who have been all over 
the world, who have feen all nations 
on earth, and one picks up inftruc- 
tion by another.”—“ Well, a perfon 
dear to me, when he gave me this 
watch faid, and has repeated the 
fame words fince, Think on me when 
the clock firikes ten! Could you row 
tell me what he does at that hour ?”” 
— Tobe fure, my kind gentle- 
man ; lend me this jewel.” 

“I trufted the watch into his 
hands. He fuddenly began to be 
penfive, 
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penfive, to write; to make calcula- 
tions, and at’ the ‘expiration of one 
hour, with a prophetic voice, which 
upon any other‘ occafion would 
have made me laugh, faid to me, 
«This watch’ you “have received 
from a man, who received it froma 
woman, and that mar is in con- 
finement every night at ten o’clock, 
in a prifon, which he does not quit 
till next morning.” 
‘Though fimiar divinations re- 
ceived no great belief from me, I 
could not help trembling at thefe 
dreadful words; and fach was my 
that I was very near ilf treat- 
ing the beggar, for having pro- 
nounced a fentence fo unwelcome to 
me. I compofed myfelf, however, 
and entreated him to difcover how 
he had been able to guefs that? 
The man, anxious to find an oppor- 
tunity of making a brilliant difplay 
of his knowledge, made the follow- 
mg harangue : 

«“ To us every thing is cabalifti- 
eal: A watch,a pecket book,a ring, 
every thing has figns which are al- 
ways the fame, and upon which we 
lay various and different contflruc- 
tions, according to the circumftanc- 
es. A watch is the fymbol of life. 
One o'clock is the inftant of birth, and 
always implies blindnefs, fuffe Ting, 


joy mixed with pains, infenfibiliry, 


ficklenefs, &¢e. Tavo o’clock mints 
the age of fix. It is’ careleffnefs, 
levity, caprice, ‘contempt of the 
great, oblivion of troubles, and con- 
tent. Three oclck refers to the ave 
of nine. It means thinking, trou- 
bles, tears, uneatinefs, labour, &e. 
Tcould thus explain all the hours, 
one after another, but I thall con- 
fine mylelf to the tign of ten o’chck, 
which is the age of. three fcore and 
three. It figniiies -heavineds, ice; 

rifon, fetters, &c. Or, every hour 
has another wherewith it forms a 
contraft. ‘The op pofite to ten is ex, 


news is the age 


ot c cichte en, “th a 
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age when we break -the bands of 
childhood, and where the paffions 
appear with impetuofity. That fig- 
nifies clopement, delivery, tranfito- 
ty happinefs, lively pleafure, but 
of fhort duration, and poifoned by 
remorfe or the fear of futurity, 

“ From this explanation, you 
may colleé&, that had you known 
my fecret, you would have gueffed 
this enigma as well as myfelf. Di- 
vile the hours into three years each, 

and thus proceed to midnight, 
which i is the period, or death. Make 
them refer to the moral a¢tions of 
every epoch of life, and you will 


guels all. Your man is in afflic- 
tion at ten at night. I mean, he is 
reftrained, fettered, imprifoned : 


And as every crifts’ has “a per riod, 
and every hour a contraft, thus he 
leaves his confinemts nt at fix in the 
morning.’ 

I could not help langhing at this 
ftrange futtian of my prophet, and 
feeing me fo merry, he was on the 
point’ of being angry, and would 
give me another {pecimen of his 
abilities. He made fome grimaces, 
examined my hands, my eyes, my 
features, and finifhed with telling 
me, that I thould one day become 
very rich, very powerful, very hap- 
py, &c. that I fhould be married to 
a fine woman whom [ had loved a 
very long time, but that all this 
was not to come to pafs before I 
had undergone a great deal of ad- 
verfity.—« Well, my friend,” an- 
fwered I, “ I receive your predic- 
tion; go, and if ever I am happy» 
thou fhalt be happy too.”—*« You 
think I am in joke,” pete the 
diviner, “but be fure if I am fo 
fortunate as to difcover the truth 
of my augury, you fhall fee me at 
your door.” 

I fent him away laughing, and 
upbraiding myfelf for my ‘fool! ih 
curiofity. 

( To be contin ued.) 
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The REPOSITOR Yeo NowXIKe = 


OW isthe hour marked down 

to wifdom, which is pafled in 
liftening to a fentimental friend. 
What a pleafing fenfation .to feel 
the heart beat in unifon, and_every 
thought rife congenial with the in- 
ftructions of fapience. ‘Io be at 
length admitted to the equality of 
converfation, and to be aflured that 
the fallies of youthful fancy will be 
condefcendingly corrected by the 
experience of riper years, which.is 
indeed. an attainment which .can 
hardly be too highly eftimated.-- 
How privileged are thofe young 
perfons who are indulged witha 
preceptor, with a preceptrefs, whofe 
meliorated wifdom can point out,to 
them the way of peace. 
A recent walk with one of the 
firft of my female friends, has;in- 
vigorated the fenfe of gratitude in 
my bofom, and given me to feel the 
full value of her connexion... Arm 
in arm we afcended the acclivity. of 
the hill-——the boundlefs ocean was 
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eminences, confpired to heighten 
the rude grandeur of the fcene, 
while the fertile vallies, rich. with 
yerdure, completed the pleafing 
view. The converfation of my re- 
vered monitrefs, ever replete-with 
information, feemed now untfually 
dignified ; never may my foul res 
linquith the inftruction of her re 
marks. ‘Throwing her expreflive 
eye around, fweetly fhe chanted— 
“« Hence bufy world. with all, thy, 
cares,” &c. Her voice always har~ 
monious, was peculiarly enchanting 
atthistime. The fweet fongfter o£ 
the wood joined the melody of their 
little throats ; favonian breezes 
lent their genial aid. The fun;was 
hafting below our horizon ; the 
pleating calm of..grateful ferenity 
took pofleflion..of.our fpirits,; by. 
the elevating glow of rational de« 
votion, every-thought became grad- 
ually aflimilated, and fublimed, and 
an emanation of divine philanthro- 
py pervaded.onr,bofoms. 


out{fpread before us, the craggy CONSTANTIA. 
rocks, and the fleep furrounding _ 


FUGITIVE TRIFLES..- 


COQUETR Y. ; 

ID women always fhew that 

they reciprocated the paffion 

of their lovers, they would’ be no 
longer prized. 

To pretend indifference ts often 
prudent—men call it céguetry. 

But it is neceflary—an unexpett- 
ed caprice often roufes a lover from 
apathy to order ; men become jeal- 
ous from the apprehenfion of being 
in danger of lofing what they for- 
merly viewed with indifference, and 





_7 _ 
the pains they take to recover_if, 
ftimulates their paflion. 





CHARITY. 

Charity isa. goddefs enthroned in 
the human heart.——-She never ap- 
pears with greater luftre than wher 
in the exercife of ‘her divine attri- 
bute. 

Her chiefelt pleafure is to fearch 
into the private: apartments of the 
afflicted, that her ‘ear may not bé 
hurt even by the whifper of praife. 
When 
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Where her pity is guided by dif- 
cernment, and the favours fhe con- 
fers are proportioned in the merit 
of the receiver, there fhe is doubly 
dthiable. . 

Her goodnefs droppeth “as the 
getitle rain from heaven upon the 
place beneath,” and like mercy; 
bléffeth both the giver and the re- 
ceiver. . 

As the morning dew reviveth the 
drooping flower, fo doth charity 
fpread gladnefs Over the counte- 
wanee of diffrefs ; and the fenfations 
of delight, fhe enjoys in her hours 
Of reflection, are more exquifite than 
thofe which agitate the bofom of 
the object, at the moment it receives 
relief. 





THE SLANDERER. 

The flanderer delights in the in- 
@tietude of others. He is the very 
wort ‘chara&er inthe world, and 
fhould be avoided as a peft to foci- 
ety. 
- No man labours harder than the 
éalimniator ; and yet he does it 
without the hopes of reward. To 
make his friends miferable, and to 
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caufe quarrels among them, is to 


him a greater gratification, and he 
thinks himfelf better paid than by 
gold. 


He trumpets forth his imagina- 
ry virtues, the better to expofe his 
neighbours. 

nvy and malice are his employ- 
ers, and their parent is the devil. 

The infamous and farcaftical 
comments of the flanderer, fpread 
like wild fire, and blafts every char- 
acter he levels them at. ‘There is 
no protection from his attacks but 
in obfeurity. He is like a malefac- 
tor‘in prifon, who delights in the 
increafe of his unhappy fraternity ; 
and though a prifon never contain- 
ed a more diabolical character, yet 
no human law can confine him. 

He fees others happier and bet- 
ter than himfelf; but inftead of im- 
itating their virtues, he makes them 
as ideally vicious as himfelf. 

If a gentleman is often feen in 
the fame lady’s company, the flan- 
derer inftantly makes an attack on 
her reputationm—* The poifon ot 
the afp is under his lip, and his food 
is calumny.” 


<A 


The BLESSING of KINGS. 


ATUS CALIGULA would 
X\_» bitterlycomplainandrail at the 
happinefs of the times he hed the ill 
luck to reign in; for nothing, faid 
he, is fo pleafant.and diverting as 
public calamities. . He envied the 
felicity ef Auguftus, whofe reign 
wa$ honourable and remarkable in 
theflaughter and deftruction of the 
legions under Quintilius Varus ; 
and that of Tiberius, whofe fame 
would remain till after ages, by the 
ruin of the theatre at Fidenz.— 
Some Emperors, he faid, were il- 


luftrious by the burning of cities 
and ftately edifices, the depopula- 
tion of countries, murdering men, 
and ravifhing women ; whereas his 
reign would foon be buried in ob- 
livion by a feries ot continued prof- 
perity ; and therefore repeated his 
wifhes to the Gods to fend fome 
plague and famine into his dorin- 
ions, or that the earth might fwal- 
low up the inhabitants to render his 
reign more remarkable. 

[ Suet. lib. 4. ch. 31. 
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for tnt MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
The MIRROR. No. IV. 
“ Our pajiens play the tyrants in our breafis.” 


UCH is the depravity of man, that, 
from the cradle to the grave, his al- 
moft every action is vaffalled by the over- 
poweriag voice of prejudice: From this 
Muice of venality proceed thofe various ¢- 
vils which imbitter the purfuits both of 
public and of private life. Vain are the 
charms of merit; vain the boaft of virtu- 
ous worth ; when put in competition 
with the force of prejudice. Overpower- 
ed by the capricious allurements of flat- 
tery, reafon becomes diaped to the fway of 
paffion, and man degenerates almoft to 
the brute. Power, that idol of human 
vanity, has often been proftituted to fub- 
ferve the authority of this invetetate ty- 
rant. Overawed by its violence, mon- 
archs have fwayed their fceptres in its 
behalf; they have raifed to the higheft 
pofts of authority, many whofe only claim 
to preferment was adulation ; while per- 
haps the loweft minion of power ftands, 
both in virtue and wifdom, the treafury 
of the court. Thus Juftinian guided the 
empire of Rome; and thus the brave 
though unfortunate Belifarius fell a fad 
victim to the fury of his weaknefs. 


Shall we read the piteous moan of fome 
ill-fated African, whofe weary neck has 
bowed iubmiffive to the galling yoke of 
flavery full many a year? Behold in his 
ill fate the gloomy pi@ture of a barba- 
rous prejudice ! Becaufe on him the be- 
nignant fun has fhone with more re- 
fplendent beams, fhall he be doom’d to 
lead a life of vaffalage? Or becaufe his 
untutored brain cannot unfold the artful 
infinuations of deceitful men, fhall he be 
cajoled from his native country, to fub- 
ferve the interefts of a haughty, a defpot- 
i¢ ambition? Sure the man with half a 

Pol. VI. b 


foul could never endure the thoaght ! Hu. 
manity looks abhorrent on tlie ghaftly 
fcene; and even the perfidious perpetra- 
tors of this vile traffic, were they not deaf- 
ened to the cries of injured innocénice by 
the authoritative commands of vicious 
habit, muft fhed the tear of pity over the 
fad objects of their deplorable inhumani- 
ty, and quit fuch a barbarous practice 
with the moft excruciating pangs of fhame 
and difguft ! 

But fuch is the force of bias, that by its 
influence actions the moft virtuous are of- 
ten efteemed the moft vicious ; while the 
glaring delufions of vice often pafs for the 
folid attractions of virtue. Beauty af- 
fumes the garb of deformity, when view- 
ed in the mirror of prejudice, and the 
moft horrid picture of uglinefs, that ever 
nature produced, will array itfelf in the 
native charms of elegance. In its double 
view, many a giant has dwindled to a 
dwarf, and many a pigmy has beftrode the 
world like a Coloffus ! Such was the influ- 
ence of prejudice among the ancients,thatit 
degenerated almoft to fuperftition. Among 
the Egyptians the force of habit was fo 
great, and their attachment to old cuftoms 
was fuch, that to offer any innovations in 
their laws or their manners, was confider- 
ed as derogating from the wifdom of their 
anceftors and the authors of them were 
treated as infringers of the peace and hap- 
pinefs of fociety. Strangers, who vifited 
their borders, were received with a civil, 
though jealous hofpitality ; and the arts 
and fciences, whofe origin they boafted 
as the ornament of their country, were 
ftagnated almoft in embryo by their un- 
natural difpofition. 

Such were the fatal effects of an unhap- 
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py bias upon the manners of ancient na- 
tions. Since that period many and great 
have been the changes in the face of 
things; but though the genius of litera- 
aure (which to a rational mind appeats 
calculated to difpel from the heart every 
darkening film) has been continually pro- 
greflive in improvement, fill her vo- 
taries have by no means efcaped the lath 
Men of learning, 
equally with others, are attentive to the 
pleafing infinuations of obfequious adula- 


of this inveterate vice. 
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AVARICE 


HE wholé courfe of Cicero’s life 

fhews him a man ambitious of glory ; 
a greater inftance of which cannot be ex- 
hibited, than that which appears in a let+ 
ter written to his confidant Lucius. In 
this the orator preffes his friend to oblige 
him in three particulars: Firft, that he 
would write the hiftory of Cataline’s con- 
fpiracy, in a volume by itfelf, and by that 
performance procure him an everlafting 


tion, and a genius, however enlarged, yet 
if too noble to ftoop to the mean office of 
a flattercr, will fcarce meet the reward of 
its merit, even among beings, whofe abili+ 
ties, were they eftimated by their advan-~ 
tages, would’perhaps be beyond the reach 
of improvement. Thus many a genius has 
been nipped in the bud by the corroding 
blafts of prejudice, and many an obfequious 
dunce, borne on its airy wings, has foared 


to the common level of humanity. 
Bsfton, 1794. ALONZO 





of FAME, 
fame. Secondly, that he would take more 
pains in politfhing it, than his other works; 
and that he would treat him like a friend, 
rather than tie up himfelf to the exa& 
rules of truth. And, thirdly, that he 
would be expeditious in the publication 
of it, that he himfelf, while yet alive, 
might enjoy fome part of his glory in fee- 


ing it done conformably to thefe direc 
tions. 


SOHO PED O42 04 0<—em 
FALSE AMBITION. 


AUSANIAS, a domeftic and-néar at- 
tendant upon the perfon of Philip, 
King of Macedon, inquired of the philof- 
opher Hermocles, which was the moft ex- 
peditious way to be famous in the world 
on afudden ? Who anfwered, “ You mut 


kill fome eminent perfon, and then the 
glory of that man will fall upon you.”— 
Upon this he murdered his fovereign, and 
had what he aimed at, being as well known 
tm fucceeding ages by his parricide, as 
Philip by his greatnefs. 


HON Epo 


HISTORICAL 


PRINCE of South America, after he 
had been defeated in battle by Fer- 
nando Cortez, fent Ambafladors to him 
to treat of peace. Thefe carried with 
them three forts of prefents, which they 
delivered to him in thefe terms: Behold 


Lord, here are five flaves, if thou art a fu- 


ANECDOTES. 

rious God, that feedeft upon fleth and bivod, 
eat thefe, and we will bring thee more ; 
if thou art an affable God, behold, here 
are incen‘e and feathers; but if thou art 
a man, take thefe fowls and fruits that we 
have brought thee. 
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IT is reported of the Roman Emperor, 
Antoninus, firnamed Pius, that hegever did 
any thing that he had caufe to repent of ; 
that he was never refufed what he afked, 


or difobeyed in what he commanded, and 
the caufe he gave for thefe things was, 
that he made ail his actions correipond 
with reafon, 
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The ESSAYIST. 


No. X. 


Cuflom, the world’s great idol, we adore ; 


And, knowing this, we feck to know no more. 


HE latter part of the eightcenth cen- 
tury will be marked in the annals of 

the world as the era of revolution and in- 
novation. The whole hiftory of man can- 
aot point us to a time, when the rage for 
what is falfely denominated improvement fo 
univerfally prevailed, as at the prefent pe- 
riod. To overturn inftitutions, which 
have ftood the teft of time, and whofe u- 
tility has been recognized by numerous 
fucceflive generations, and to erect upon 
their ruins the temporary fabrics of pre- 
cipitate infatuation and mifguided zeal, 
feems to be the grand employment of this 
refined age. And fo violent is the flream 
of public opinion, that the open attempts 
of an individual to ftem the current would 
not only be altogether. ineffectual, but 
dangerous to the laft degree. For, though 
in this country, he would not as in France 
be expofed to the decifive ftroke of the 
impartial guillotine, yet he muft. expect 
to be overwhelmed by torrents of abufe, 
and to have his name branded with eter- 
nal infamy as a punifhment for his ragh. 
prefumption, For this reafon the judi- 
cious few, who are oppofed to the popu- 
lar phrenzy, are obliged to thelter them- 
felves under fictitioys names, when they 


would favour the world with their real, 


fentiments. Shrowded beneath this friend- 
ly veil, the writer of this paper has ven- 
tured to advance thus much in. general 
upon fo delicate a fubject, and confcious 
ef his fecurity, will even dare to be a 
little more particular. The object of 
his prefent animadverfion, however, is 
sagt thofe aftonifhing revolutions, which 


POMFRET, 


are now fubverting the founda *ions of an- 


cient and mighty fates and empires. The 
difeuffion of fuch lofty themes is Ic*s t0 


wifer heads and more experienced pens,’ 


than he can boaft. It is to the filent but 
pernicious operation of the fame innovat- 
ing {pirit, in the capital of the literary r= 
public, that he would now direct the read- 
er’s attention. 

In a certain univerfity, which has long 
been the nurfery of every thing calculated 
to adorn and dignify the human charac- 
ter, an itch for novelty has lately made its 
appearance, and feveral alterations 1n its 
economy, ruinous in their probable con- 
fequences, have already taken place. Con- 
trary to the ufage of one hundred and fif- 
ty years, the frefimen are now permitted 
to wear night-gowns ; as if they were af- 
fected by heat and cold, as much as thofe 
of a more advanced ftanding. By this, 
innovation, the whole diftinction in drefs 
between a fervile frefhman and a lordly 
fophomore, is reduced toa paltry butson 
upon the fleeve. Thefe fame frefhmen 
are likewife allowed to wear their hats 
upon their dead; when they go abroad, as 
much as the members of the higher claff- 
es! The ftudents are alfo now admitted 
to the privileges of the public library, be- 
fore they have completed half of their col- 
legiate courfe; and the junior fophifters 
are not only permitted, as formerly, to 
take books from faid library, but, in con- 
fequence of fome late arrangements in 
their ftudies, are indulged with a little lei- 
fure to devote to the reading of them. 


Now, if thefe alterations in the good ott 
fyftem 
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fyftem of education were necefiary, or in 
any refpect beneficial, why in the name 
of common fenfe were they not intro- 
duced before ? Can we pretend to more 
wifdom than all our predeceffurs ? Would 
the cuftoms alluded to have been trafl- 
mitted from generation to generawén, had 
not their utility been fanctioy#d by expe- 
rience ? 

But as thefe changes have already taken 
place, it is now toe fate to declaim againft 
them. Let us rather endeavour to check 
this encroaching f{pirit fo univerfally prev- 
alent at the prefent day, before the few 
remaining wholefome regulations of the 
sniverfity fall its facrifice. In a former pa- 
per we defended the caufe of wrefi/ing with 
fuch cogent arguments, as. in our opinion, 
placed that cuftom beyond the reach of 
the deftroying hand of innovation. There 
is another excellent ufage, which has lat- 
terly received fome violent attacks, and 
which feems to demand our friendly aflift- 
ance: I allude to the right of employing 
the frefhmen in the oifice of waiters, which 
the three upper claffes enjoy and exercife. 
I thall firft offer a few reafons for contin- 
uing this falutary cuftom upon its prefent 


foundation, and then attempt to invali- 


date the objections, which are moft fre- 
quently raifed againft it. } 

In the firft place, the antiguity of the cuf- 
tom pleads powerfully for its continuance. 
Would it ever have been introduced with- 
out a profpect, that fome benefit would 
refult from it? And a becoming defer- 
ence to the opinions and practices of our 
venerable anceftors, requires us to aequi- 
efce in a cuftom eftablithed by them, i it 
be attended by no inconvenience, even though 
we could not at prefent difcover its utility. 
But we hope to render its utility vifible 
to the dulleft optics, before we leave the 
fubject. 

The origia of the ufage under confidera- 
tion, is an additional argument in its fup- 
port. It is derived from tradsfinen and mee 
chanics, among whom it is an invariable 
practice for the youngeit apprentice to 
wait upon the others. Now, what grcat- 


er mark of <Ondefcenfion and humility 
could a karved univerfity exhibit to the 
world, than to borrow cuftoms for her 
fans from the loweft orders of men in fo- 
ciety? She has fet an example truly hu. 
mane, worthy of univerfal imitation, and 
perfectly conformable to the ftricteft prin- 
ciples of modern equality. And. flall the 
now tarnish the honour, which fhe has fo 
honeftly acquired, by abolithing the cuf- 
tom of fending frefhmen? Heaven thield 
us from fuch an event. 

Further, this bufinefs of waiting is high- 
ly beneficial, as it affords that exer, 
which is fo neceilary tor the prefervatiua 
of health. And the utility of the cuftom 
in this view will appear turther evident, 
when we con§der the well known averjon 
of the frefhmen in general to wrejlling, 
ball, quoits, and walkine, which are the fa- 
vourite amufements of the other claixs. 
Were it not, therefore, for the privilege of 
ferving their fuperiors, the frethmen woud 
doubtlefs, by intenfe ftudy aad wani of 
exercife, contract many of thole dilcaics, 
which are but too incident to iedentary 
perfons, and thus thorten thofe lives, upon 
which the hopes of their friends and their 
country are fufpended. Would it not 
then be injuftice to the world, and cruel- 
ty to her fons, for alma mater to profcribe 
this falutary fervitude? She cannot be 
guilty of an act, which involves fuch fatal 
confequences. 


Again, it is not reafonable to fuppole, 
that a fubjection to fervile employments 
for a fhort {pace of time, will teach young 
gentlemen moderation and mod-/ty, and that 
the fudden tranfition from fervant to maf- 
ter, will learn them to bear every vicilli- 
tude of fortune with tranquillity and for- 
titude ? When they confider, that a few 
weeks fince they were obliged to yield an 
implicit obedience to the mandates of their 
fellow ftudents, and that now they have 
fitty or fixty fervants at command, they 
will naturally reflect on the uncertain and 
tranfitory nature of all carthly enjoy- 
ments, and will confequently be infpired 
wath that humility, which is calculated to 
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yender them good men and ufeful citizens. 
Certainly this fingle advantage refulting 
from the wfage, which we are. now defend- 
ing, is' more than fufficient to counter- 
balance all its imaginary inconveniences, 


Befides, this cuftom fubferves the inter- 
eft of bore? indufiry. As the fons of {ci- 
ence are all in very affuent circumftances, 
it is juftly expedited, that the fhopkeepers 
and retailers in the vicinity of the univer 
fity fhould derive a confiderable profit both, 
from the quautity and the price of thofe 
things, which they fell to the ftudents. 
Now, it is a well known fact, that the fo- 
phomores frequently purchafe articles, 
which they do not need, in order to find 
employment for the frefhmen, and to have 
an opportunity to difplay their impor- 
tance, aud exercife their authority. ‘Thus 
the great imteretts of the community are 
promoted by a continuance of this excel- 
lent cuftom. 

The diindion, which this cufom makes 
between the claiics, and the jealou/es and 
animofities, which it ocealions, prevent the 
too great prevalence of barmony and friend 
fip among the ftudents, which might be 
productive of dangerous combinaticas, and 
greatly dilturb the tranguiliity of the in- 
ftructors, This is aa iselyagable argu- 
ment in our favour. 

Again, it is abfolutely neceflary, that 
the governors o: the univerfity be furniih- 
ed with waiters, But if the frefhmen in 
general were not liable to be employed as 
fervants by their fellow ftudenis of the 
upper clafles, no individuals would be 
willng to engage in the fervice of the tu- 
tors ; and for the latter to-hire a waiting 
boy would be attended by fome unavoid- 
able expenfe. On this account, therefore, 
ifon no other, the economical cuftom of 
fending {rethmen, as it is ufually phrafed, 
ought at all events to be continued, 

‘The fame abfervation will apply to the 
under graduates. There are fome cafes, 
in which the ftudents really need a fer- 
vant. Now, if they can demand the af- 
fiftance of the frethmen, without being 
ebliged to reward their fervices, there is 


a faving of cath; and it is univerfally 
granted, that a penny faved is as yood as «@ 
penny earned. 

But it were an endilefs tafk to ename- 
rate all the advantages attending this cuf- 
tom, or to adduce all the arguments in fa- 
vour of its continuance, which muft occur 
to every reflecting mind. I hall there- 
fore content myfelf with thofe few, which 
have been offered, and proceed to obviate 
fome {pecious objections, 

It is faid, that our cuftom is a fource of 
the fevereft mortification to the helpiefs 
frefhmen. What can be more humiliat- 
ing, exclaim the objectors, than for a flue 
dent of twenty five to be at the command 
of a lad of fourteen, for no other reafon 
whatever, than becaufe the matriculation 
of the latter happened to be one year ear+ 
lier, than that of the former. But we 
have evinced above, that this mortifica- 
tion, inftead of being an objectioa to the 
cuftom, is one of the ftrangeft arguments 
which can be urged in its defence. 

But, fay our objectors, why has not a 
fenior the tame power Over a junior, aad 
a jumor over a fophomore, as the latter 
has over a frefhman? Ducs a year make 
a greater difference in one part of the ace 
ademic courfe. than in another? | anlwer, 
Yes. It is evident from the whole tenor 
of a fophomore’s conduct, that he thinks 
himéfelf as much fuperior to a frefiman, 
as is poflible to conceive; and we are af- 
fured from the beft authority, that as 4 
man thinketh, fois he. ‘Thas this objection 
falls to the ground. 

It is likewife alleged, that it is not the 
defign of parents, in placing their fons at 
the univerfity, to learn them the arts of 
Jervitud:, but to make them gentlemen and 
fcbolars, But we have clearly proved, that 
the former is the direct and only road te 
the latter. 

Again, it is objected, that this cuftom 
proves a great interrupticn to the frefhmen, 
and prevents them from paying that at- 
tention to their ftudies, which their own 
interef{ and the laws of the focicty re- 
quire. This idl¢ gbjection is fufficient- 
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ly refuted by the preceding obfervations, 

It is further urged, that the fudden 
tranfition from fervant to mafter, whica 
takes place im confequence of this cuftom, 
has a natural tendency to render the {o- 
phomores conceited and haughty, and to dif- 
pofe them to make an improper and in- 
folent ufe of their privilege. But, as 
this objection arifes from an ignorance 
of the real charager of a fophomore, I fhall 
take oo further notice of it, 

Once more, it is objected, that it is un- 
peceflary for fuch a cuftom to have the 
fanction of a law, as motives of bwsanity 
and dindifi would be fufficient to induce 
one ftudent to aflift another, if his aid 
was needed, and if it were not neceflary, 
that no law ought to enforce oedience. 
This objection, | confefs, at firft view ap- 
pears to have fome weight. But when 
we confider the (/ff, the unkind, and difo- 
Higing temper of ftudents towards each 
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other, who have long lived in habits of 
jutimacy and mutual friendbip, we fhall at 
once fee the propriety and abfolute necef- 
£ty of the cyftom upon its prefent foun- 
dation. 


But it is time to conclude. My zeal 
in defence of my favourite cuftom has 
carried me beyond the limits, which I at 
firft propofed to myfelf. But, I hope, the 
importance of the fubject will be a fuffi- 
cient apology for my unufual prolixity. 
In the mean time let us all exert ourfelves, 
as far as our influence extends, to prevent 
the expulfion of the /alutary, the important, 
and the xeceffary cuftom of fending frefomen, 
from our own juftly celebrated univerfity. 
May it ftill continue and flourith in fpite 
of the all-unhinging hand of innovation, 
and be tranfmitted to the lateft pofterity, 
as a glorious proof of the <wvifJom, benevo- 
hence, and refinement of their pious and yen- 
erable anceftors. 


LSS EP SS >> 
A FORTUNATE ESCAPE. 


N the hiftory of Ruffia mention 

is made of a peafant, who in 
quelt of honey leaped into an hol- 
jow tree, where he found fuch a 
great ftock that he funk up to the 
breaft in it:—He ftuck falt, and 
no remedy appeared, but to eat 
himfelf into liberty by devouring 
all the honey. T'wo days he re- 
mained in this fituation, vainly 
erying out for help in a thick wood, 


where his vorce could not ke heard 
a rood from him: At length a bear 
came to the tree on thefame errand, 
and defcending with his tail down- 
ward, the man caught hold of his 
hoins, which furprifing the bear, 
he pulled with all his force to get 
out again; the man kept his hold, 
and was drawn out of his fweet 
confinement, which otherwife would 
have been his grave. 


——1HOUNDG GN Gtiorcar—— 


Description of the great PYRAMID, in Ecyrr. 
(Concluded from page 136.) 


HE aperture, of a foot and a 

half, made in the paflage, fee 

V, and which was two feet before. 
the {pace the great ftone occupied, 
had been left for the workmen to 
retire, after the defcent of this enor- 
mous ftone. This aperture was af- 


terward clofed, by a ftone of the 
exad fize, and only two feet thick, 
which was brought under that ap- 
erture, and to which they had fixed 
two rings, toward its upper end, to 
which two rings two chains were 
fatened, which correfponded, a- 


bove, 
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bovée, with another heavier ftone, 
hanging over the aperture Z, which 
the great ftome had occupied, and 
which had beert left void; when it 
was fuffered to tall, over the paf- 
fage. ‘The ropes that fuftained this 
enormous itone, were fupported by 
the poit (or pillar) ¥. | There was 
a counterpoiling weight, however, 
on the lewer ftone, till the work- 
men fhould retire, through the cav- 
ity of a foot and a half, I have 
mentioned, and which: was between 
this tone and the upper aperture. 
Having got out, through this cav- 
ity, the counterpoife was removed, 
and the ftone fell imto its place, in 
which it was held by another ftone, 
that had been toothed, three fingers 
wide; which toothing was purpofe- 
ly done, and was three fingers thick, 
and fix er feven wide; as may, be 
feen, at prefent, about a man’s 
height, when, entering the pyramid, 
and leaving the three feet three inch 
paliage, one rifes upright, in the 
fpace V. ‘The toothing ({ee letter 
X ) of thefe ftones was the lait fecret, 
employed to preferve the chamber 
from violation, and merits atten- 
tion. Along the fide walls of the 
fpace where the large ftone, fix feet 
long and four wide, was inclofed, 
round flutings may be feen, three 
fingers deep, and defcribed by fhort 
parallel lines in the plate (fg. 2.) 
which had been cut that the ttone 
might more eafily,and more exactly 
failinto iis proper place. They were 
alfo meant to render it ftronger, 
and more folid, in cafe of being 
attacked. Thefe precautions will 
prove the extreme care employed 
to preferve the corpfe of the King 
from violation ; fuppofing men 
fhould be found impious and daring 
enough for fuch anenterprize. It, 
after the ftone, a foot and a half 
wide, and three feet fix inches long, 
which was the meafurement of the 
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aperture V, cut in the paflage, was 
put im its place, and adjufted, the 
leaft opening remained, this was 
filled up with cement. We may 
alfo fuppofe the ftone itfelf had 2 
eoattng of cement, before it was 
raifed into. the fpace it was to fill, 
which would render its afcent flow- 
er by counter-action ; the handle 
of the mallet would eafily clear 
away the fuperfluous cement, and 
let it into its place. This ftone 
no longer fubfifts, nor yet the great 
one, which was obliged to be brok- 
en, to remove it out of its place. 
No one, however, who with the 
{fmalleft attention, examines the 
manner in which the defcribed 
{paces ate difpofed, and which are 
only fix feet before the entrance of 
the chamber, where the corpfe of 
the King was placed, but will reft 
perfuaded thefe things have been 
thus managed; or who will not ad- 
mire the art, and ability, of the at. 
chite&, who had but the fmall 
fpace of nine feet to perform all 
this in. ‘To make the underftand- 
ing of this eafier, the figures of 
thefe (2 and 3) have been given on 
a largericale; the eye, in fuch ca- 
fes, being a better iaterpreter thaa 
the pen. 

Having cut away, bit by bit, the 
great ftene, from the grooved 
{pace, where it had defcended, they 
came to the lait, which ended at 
the chamber, and filled up the fpace 
BB. This was not difficult to re- 
move: It gave very little trouble. 
They then might freely enter the 
my {terious chamber, fo well defend- 
ed, DD. The reof of this is flat, 
and compofed of nine ftones : The 
feven middle onés are four feet wide, 
and above fixteen long ; fince they 
reft, on each fide, on the two walls, 
to the cait and welt, and which are 
fixteen feet from eachother. The 
two remaining ftones feem only to 
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be two feet wide, each, for what 
there is more of them is concealed, 
by the two other walls over which 
they ate laid. What was found 
in this chamber J leave tothe im- 
agination: Hi(tory only undertakes 
to record actions either laudable or 
fuch as ought to be avoided, and 
not to perpetnate the memory of 
outrages. which attack nature be- 
caufe they are, in themfelves, futh- 
ciently deteftable. Thus) burying 
in oblivion the name of the facrile- 
gious imvader of this maufoleum, 
it means to leave us igornant of the 
fecrets it enclofed. All we know is 
that this chamber, now, whatever 
# inight have done, contains noth- 
ing but a cafe (or tomb) of gra- 
nite, feven or eight feet long, four 
wide, and as many high. It was 
here fixed when the place was 
clofed at the top ; and the reafon it 
{till fubfifts, is, it could not be tak- 
en away without breaking, and 
when broken would have been of 
no fervice. It had a lid, as may 
Ge feen by the manner of its rims ; 
but it was broken when taken 
off, and no remains of it are to 
be found. Here, no doubt, the 
body of the King was depofited, 
enclofed in two or three cafes (or 
cofins) of precious wood, accor- 
ding to the cuftom of the great, 
Mott probably, alfo, this chamber 
contained many other coffins, be- 
fide that of the monarch 3 thofe, ef- 
pecially, who were here entombed 
with him, as it were, to keep him 
company. In fact, when the body 
ot the King, by whom this pyra- 
mid was built, was laid in this fu- 
perb maufoleum, living people were 
here introduced, at the fame time, 
Never to come out, but to be buried 
alive with the prince ; which thing 
I cannot doubt, after the conviion 
I have had of its truth: My opin- 
ion is founded on what follows. 
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Exaély in the middle of the cham. 
ber, which is thirty two feet in 
length, nineteen high, and fixteen 
wide, are two hol¢s, oppofite each 
other,three feet and a half above the 
floor. ~The one, turned toward the 
north, is a foot wide, eizht inches 
high, and runs, in a right line, to 
the outlde of the pyramid : This 
hole.is now flopped up by ftones, 
five or fix feet from its mouth. The 
other, cut toward the eaft, the fame 
ditance from the floor, is perfe@ly 
round, and wide enowgh to put in 
the two fits ; it enlarges, at firft, 
to a toot diameter, and lofes itfzif, 
defcending. toward the bottom of 
the pyramid.. Thefe two holes are 
at CC ; and [ think, and hope, 
that fenfible people will fuppofe 
with me, thele holes were both 
made for the ufe of the perfons 
who were here fhut up with. the 
body of the king. Through the 
firt, they were to receive air, food, 
and other neceflaries ; and they 
had, no doubt, provided a long 
cafe, for this purpoie, proportioned 
to the fize of the hole ; with a cord, 
by which the perfons in the pyra- 
mid might draw it to them, and 
another without, by which it might 
be again drawn back. Thefe, ap- 
parently, were the means which 
{upplied the neceflities of thofe who 
were within the pyramid, fo long 
as any one remained living. I 
fuppofe each of thefe perfons to be 
provided with a coffin, to contain 
his corpfe, and that they fucceflive- 
ly rendered this laft pious duty to 
each other, till only one remained, 
who could not have this affiitance, 
granted to the reft of his compan- 
ions. The other hole ferved for 
the voidance of excrements, which 
fell into a deep place, made for that 
purpofe. I meant to have fearched 


the outfide of the pyramid, for the 
place that fhould correfpond - with 
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the oblong hole, and toward 
which two punduated lines are 
drawn, on the plate which repre- 
fents the infide of the building.* 
Here itis poffible I might have 
found new proofs of what I have 
advanced: This fearch, however, 
might not only have given umbrage 
to the powers of government, who 
would not have failed to have fup- 
poied fome treafure was attempted 
to be difcovered, but I thought the 
hole, might terminate infome hollow 
of the outlide, and apprehended I 
might find it totally flopped up, 
either by the body of the pyramid, 
or by the coating ftone. Others, 
from what I have related, may 
fearch the part to which this aper- 
ture fhould correfpond, and thus 
gain complete proof of its deftined 
ule; though, to me, this is not 
doubtful, nor does it feem poflible 
to imagine any other. 

Having explained, as clearly as 
the fubject would permit me, by 
what means, and efforts, the pyra- 
mid was forced, and opened. I 
have now to remove a doubt, which 
the reading of what I have faid 
may haveraifed. It may be afked 
—Where were all the ftones, ne- 
ceflarily employed in clofing the 
pailages I have defcribed, itored 
up ? And inwhat manner were 
thefe pailages clofed, by workmen 
who were to get from within ? 
This explanation will not be lefs 
curious, or merit lefs admiration, 
than the former. 


Vol. Vi. E 
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I have already obferved that, 
along the benches of the paflage P, 
which was at the bottom of the 
gallery, niches, or mortiies, had 
been perpendicularly cut, a foot 
long, fix inches wide, and eight 
deep : See Q Q. Thefe mortites, 
pertectly correfponding with each 
other, through the whole length of 
the benches, were each two feet and 
a half diftant, and had been made, 
when building the gallery, that 
each might contain a piece of wood, 
a foot fquare, and three or four 
feet long, from which fix inches had 
been cut at the bottom, for the fpace 
of cight fingers, agreeing with the 
mortifes, into which they were to 
fit. They were to raife a feaffold 
on, deftined to fultain the ftones, 
wanted to fill all the paflages, 
which were to be clofed, within 
the pyrafiid, as well as the paf- 
fage P at the bottom of the gal- 
lery.t Thefe pofts were cut in 
like manner at their upper end, 
and long pieces of wood, with 
mortifes, fimilar to thofe of the 
benches, refted on thefe uprights, 
and formed, from one fide of the 
gallery to the other, a fafe flay, 
from bottom to top, on which to 
nail boards, fix feet anda half 
long, fix inches thick, and well 
planed, whereon a firit row of {tones 
was laid. The benches, as I have 
faid, rofe two feet and a half above 
the bottom of the gallery. 1 fup- 
pofe the fcaffold was placed at the 
height of three feet above the ben- 

ches, 


* There are no fuch lines on the plate: They have been omitted, through fome 
miftake, and we have not thought ourfelves authorifed in fupplying what can only 
be accurately imagined by having been feea. T. 


+ The letter of indication, in the French, is F ; but the letter F, in the plate, is at 
the mouth of the fecond paffage, very diftant from the gallery : This mutt, therefore, 


have been a miftake. 


It may not be improper to add, here, that the text in this pal- 


fage indicates, by fingers M. Maillet meant inches; and that, with a few exceptions, a 
more literal, confequently lefs elegant, tranflation of this than of any other letter in 
the work was requilite: Not even excepting the meafurements, and technical phrafes, 
neceffary in defcribing the antiquities of Alexandria and Thebes. T. 
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ches, therefore, from the bottom of 
the gallery to the feaffold was an 
elevation of five feet and a half, 
which was fufficient for the work- 
men to ftand upright. I likewife 
objerved that from the bottom of 
the paflage to the ceiling of the 
gallery was twenty-feven feet and 
a half, and from the bottom of the 
paffage to the feaffold we may al. 
lew fix, the remainder from the 
feaffold will then be twenty-one and 
2 half, in which {pace four rows of 
ftones might be laid, of threefeet and 
a half high, the fize neceflary to fill 
the paflages, and there would ftill 
remain a fpace of feven feet and a 
half above the ftones ; but I will 
fuppofe that, between each row of 
ftones, boards, three inches thick, 
were placed in order that they 
might be more eafily removed, by 
fliding them along thefe boards. 
Three rows of ftones were fufficient 
to fill alk the apertures which are, 
at prefent, emptied. It may be 
that there: are other paflages, not 
opened, in the body of the pyramid, 
fince the gallery would eafily con- 
tain four rows of thefe ftones, and 
even five, if needful. This may 
be proved by the caleulation I have 
given, and it is not probable they 
would raife the gallery, more than 
was neceflary, to the weakening 
the whole body of the building. 
But let us content ourfelves with 
the difcovered paflages which have 
been forced and opened. Let us 
confider the quantity of itones with 
which they certainly were filled, 
and which have been broken, ex- 
cept three feet anda half, or four 
feet, of thefe fame ftones, which 
remain at F, and which ftill elofe 
the entrance of the paflage H, 
which communicates with the firft. 
I call this firk (fee B) the exterior 
paflage, becaufe it was clofed trom 
without, while the others were fill- 


ed up within the pyramid itfelf; 
from the ftones placed along the 
gallery ; and I allow three rows of 
{tones for the filling all thefe paf- 
fages, the juftneds of which may be 
found by calculation. 

Thirteen feet and a half of ftone 
was neceffary to fill the paflage 
which led to the royal chamber, 
and which was on a level with the 
efplanade, at the upper extremity 
of the gallery. A ftone of fix feet 
was let down from the fcaffold at 
R, and pufhed up the paflage to 
the entrance of the chamber at B, 
(fig. 2.) where it was ftopped by 
the flooring of the chamber, which 
was two finger’s higher than that 
of the paflage. ‘They afterwards 
let the ftone of fix feet fall over 
this paflage, which I before {poke of 
as fufpended in the fpace Z. Then, 
the workmen having retired thro’ 
the aperture V, and this aperture 
clofed, two other ftones, of feven 
feet and a half, were let down from 
the feaffold, and perfectly filled up 
the paflage, which was nineteen 
feet long. 

We may fuppofe that, to facili- 
tate their work, they had fixed to 
the wall at the end of the gallery, 
next the efplanade, and oppofite 
to the ftones ranged on the ftaf- 
fold, a thick iron crook, with 4 
{trong pulley, by which workmen 
on the platform might raife the 
ftones one after another from the 
fcaffold, and let them down upon 
the platform ; that afterwards the 
workmen made a fquare hole on 
the fide of the ftone next themfelves, 
three or four fingers deep, and wid- 
er at bottom than at top, into which 
they inferted two pieces of iron, 
thickeft at the bottom, with two 
rings, and wedged in with iron. 
Thefe precautions would give them 
a certain purchafe to raife the [tones 
over the icaffold with the rope that 
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pafied through the rings to fufpend 
them by means of the pulley, and 
afterwards gently let them down 
on the efplanade or platform, 
whence they might be removed 
without much trouffe, to their 
place of deftination. 

Having filled the firft paflage, 
they mutt next clofe up that of let- 
ter N, the extent of which was a 
hundred and eighteen feet, leading 
as I have faid, into the chamber 
O, where the corpfe of the queen 
had probably been depofited. This 
was not a difficult work. They 
next collected as many {tones as 
were neceflary to cover the entrance 
of this paffage to fill up the groove 
L, and the triangular platform of 
tei feet LM, which was before no- 
ticed, at the entrance of the galle- 
ry- A hundred feet more of thefe 
{tones were wanting to fill up the 
paflage H, through which the pyr- 
amid was forced, and which, for 
the {pace of eighty feet in length, 
is totally disfigured. A hundred 
and twenty four feet of ftone more 
was wanting for the paflage P be- 
neath the gallery, and between the 
banks, and over which the {caffold- 
ing was raifed. It then was per- 
fectly clofed, except that the laft 
{tone found fome impediment from 
an elevation of four or five fingers, 
which, as I have already remark- 
ed, is at the end of this pailage, 
and which has not been omitted in 
the plate. 

What I have faid concerning 
thefe paflages, their filling up, and 
the intention of the gallery, may 
appear new and bold enough to oc- 
cafion fome critic to treat it as chi- 
merical, or at leaft conjectural ; nor 
do I require implicit faith ; but the 
honour of having imagined a very 
probable fyftem cannot be denied 
me, capable of explaining, at a 
glance, wenders which have hith- 


erto been unknown. I will go far- 
ther, and dare affirm, whoever will 
pay attention to my obfervations, 
their connexion and confequences, 
will find it impofiib!e to deny that 
my conjectures, if fo the critic fhall 
pleafe to call them, are fo well 
founded that they muft be thought 
truths. For my own patt, after 
all the refearches, all the reflections 
I have made on the natural ftruc- 
ture of the pyramid, I boldly de- 
clare it is impoflible thefe things 
could be otherwife than as I have 
defcribed them. I fee immediately 
that, the pyramid finifhed, that is to 
fay, the grooves made, and the 
gallery roofed, no ftone could have 
been brought into this gallery large 
enough to clofe the patlages from 
within to without; and that the 
fole care of the architeé& was to pre- 
vent thofe from being extracted 
which he had brought hither to fhut 
it up in, what he iuppofed, an in- 
vifible manner. I perceive his de- 
fign in making the long groove 
L at the bottom of the gallery, and 
that it could only have been cut for 
bringing the {tones which were af- 
terwards to fill up the inner paffage, 
and by the ttoppage I find at the 
uppexs end of this groove, judge 
that it mult itfelf have been alfo 
filled up with ftones, after the paf- 
fage had been abfolutely flopped. 
1 am confirmed in the double ute 
of this groove, by its exquifite pol- 
ith; its lengsh, I obferve, is pro- 
portionate to that of the inner pat- 
fage: 1 fee this paflage is {till in 
part ftopped, that-is to fay, at its 
entrance F; I alfo fee they have 
not penetrated into the pyramid 
through this true paflage, but, on 
the contrary, have been obliged to 
make a falie one, through which, 
again coming to the fides of the 
paifage, they have more eafily at- 
tacked the ftones that filled its I 
likewile 
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likewife find it injured through its 
whole extent, which informs me 
that recourfe was obliged to be had 
to violence to open it; and further 
conclude, it is thus injured, as far 
as where the gallery begins, becaufe 
the ftones it contained were broken 
in this paflage ; and that, for the 
{pace of a hundred and twenty four 
feet, there were, in the groove, and 
behind thefe ftones, four hundred 
and fifteen feet of other ftones, rea- 
dy continually to fucceed thofe 
which thould have been removed 
from the paflage, and to fill the 
void they would have left. I even 
fufpec thofe who forced the pyra- 
mid were acquainted with this fuc- 
ceflion of ftones, fhut in by the 
groove; had they not, they would 
have been fatisfied, no doubt, with 
breaking the {tones which filled the 
pailage in the opening they had 
forced. This would have been the 
eafielt mode, and, if they took a- 
nother, it was from the knowledge 
they had of the ftones which were 
ready to glide through the groove 
into the paflage, as faft as it was 
emptied. 

I have already hinted, that there 
may be other paflages, which {till 
remain clofed, in the pyramid, and 
it is not, perhaps, without reafon 
they have been fearched for ; but, 
unfortunately, their fearch was 
mifguided, when directed to the 
bottom of the two chambers. If 
there thould be another paflage be- 
fide thofe already known, they 
ought, paft contradiction, to feek it 
between the two chambers ; nor 
can its entrance be any where but 
toward the middle of the groove ; 
I muft alfo mention that the fhort 
projecting lines, at letter M, denote 
certain holes, purpofely made at 
the building of the pyramid, Thefe 
holes were to ferve as {eps to thofe 
who, from the pailage N, leading 
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to the firft chamber, withed to af. 
cend the groove, which, as I have 
faid, is interrupted, at this part, or 
defcend, the fame way, into this 
paflage. I have faid that a man 
might pats @rom the bottom of the 
groove, upright, on the feaffold, 
No doubt, on both fides of the gal- 
lery, and, from the top to the bot- 
tom, under the {caffold, there were 
ropes, at different diftances, fixed 
to beams, in order that thofe who 
withed to afcend or defcend through 
the groove might without flipping. 
They firft ferved the workmen in 
conitructing the gallery, and clof- 
ing the pailages, and, afterwards, 
thofe who vifited the chambers, 
thofe who tranfported the corpfes 
of the king and queen, and, finally, 
the perfons who afcended the royal 
chamber, with the coffin of the 
king, there to remain and die. 

Thus, there is no doubt, but that, 
by means of ftones placed on the 
feaffold, all thefe paflages, made 
within the pyramid, were filled. 

Having finifhed their work, noth- 
ing remained but for the men, who 
were within, to get out, unlefs we 
fuppofe they began by breaking the 
fcaffold, and the wood it was made 
of, and that they ufed the fame 
means to get thefe materials out of 
the pyramid, as they did to get out 
themfelves. The aperture by which 
they effected this was the well I 
have mentioned, which is on the 
right hand, at entering the gallery, 
and which occupies a part of the 
bottom of the benching, rifing two 
feet in the wall: It is oval, and its 
fituation and defcent are indicated 
at i. 

This well defcends towards the 
bottom of the pyramid by a line al- 
molt perpendicular, but a little in- 
clining, fomething in the form of 
the Hebrew letter Lamed, as may 
be feen in the plate. About fixty 
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feet from the mouth, is a fquare 
window through which there is an 
entrance to a fmall grotto, cut im 
the mountain, which is not here of 
folid ftone, but a kind of gravel, the 
particles of which ftrongly adhere. 
This grotte extends from Eaft to 
Weft, and may be above fifteen 
fect long, after which is another 
groove, dug likewife in the rock; 
very fteep, approaching the per- 
pendicular. It is two feet four 
inches wide, two feet and a half 
high, and defcends through a fpace 
of a hundred and twenty three 
feet, after which nothing is found 
but fands and iftones, either pur- 
pofely thrown there, or fallen of 
themicives. I am convinced this 
pafflage was only defigned as a re- 
treat for workmen who were at the 
building of the pyramid ; its de- 
clivity, winding route, fmallnefs, 
and depth, are certain proofs the 
coming from this well, which could 
not have been effected till after ma- 
ny turnings, perhaps, not till after 
having mounted back towards its 
mouth,could only,I have no doubt, 
have been through a paflage, over 
which was a row of ftones, which 
they had found the art to ftop, and 
which fell down into this paflage, 
by the means of {ome {pring fet in 
motion by them, when ali the work- 
men had retired, and thus clofed it 
up for ever. We do not find this 
aperture has ever been attempted ; 
whether it be that they were igno- 
rant of it, or that its imallnefs im- 
peded the workmen. ‘The pyra- 
mid has only been attacked by the 
royal route, through which the 
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corpfe of the king muft have been 
taken, and all the people, living or 
dead, to be buried with him. By 
the fame route the attendant mourn. 
ers mult have entered the pyramid, 
and have come out, after having 
paid their laft duties to the mon- 
arch, and depofited his corpfe in 
the fepulchre himfelf had chofen. 
Nor muft it be fuppofed that 
all thofe who worked at this vat 
edifice were acquainted with its in- 
terior {tructure, nor even that fuch 
knowledge was to be obtained by 
entering the pyramid after it was 
finithed. ‘This was a fecret known 
only to the architects who had plan- 
ned this proud edifice, or at leaft, 
to a fmall number of {lest perfons, 
who worked under their dire@tion, 
to form the pailages I have juft 
mentioned, in, this my defcription 
of the pyramid. It is, moreover, 
molt probable thefe workmen were 
not venal, or capable, from any 
motive whatever, of betraying fuch 
a fecret : ‘They were, no doubt, per- 
fons chofen from thofe moft worthy, 
and molt attached to the monarch, 
among the various workmen in his 
fervice, and on whofe zeal, probity, 
gratitude, and religion, all depend- 
ence might be placed. I can read- 
ily believe, to enfure their faith, the 
prince named them himfelf, before 
his death, and appointed a commo- 
dious, peaceable, and honourable 
retreat for them, in the temples,* 
enriched by the gifts of thefe fove- 
reigns, which could not fail to ac- 
company thefe kind of buildings, 
and which, as I have before demon- 
{trated, really did accompany them. 
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* We fee the ruins of ancient buildings, before the pyramids, which paneer 
were temples where offerings were made for the kings whole bodies repofed in thefe 


fuperb maufoleums. 
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For the MASSACHUS 


ETTS MAGAZINE. 


The GENERAL OBSERVER. No. XLIV. 


ARIOUS are the feelings and 

perceptions of our compound- 
ed nature. ‘The objects around us 
are various, which are adapted to 
our feveral fenfes. Our internal 
perceptions are the ground work, 
and our organs of fenie the vehicles 
or inftruments, of all our pleafures, 
and all our pains, confidered as cor- 
poreal beings. Our fenfes are im- 
partial and faithful in tranfmitting 
to the feat of fenfation, the imprei- 
fion which is made upon them by 
any object whatever, whether agree- 
able or offenfive. Our inward con- 
texture is fuch, as to render us fuf- 
ceptible of pain from difagreeable 
objects, in proportion to our fufcep- 
tibility of pleafure from thofe which 
are agreeable. Yet no wife man, 
for fear of being wounded, wifhes 
to have his feelings benumbed ; 
fince this will preclude his moft del- 
icate pleafures. 

There is a wide difference in this 
point, in different perfons. Some 
have fo little fenfibility as to feel 
nothing but a blow ; fo little gen- 
erofity, as to care for no one’s in- 
tereft but their own ; fo little fym- 
pathy, as to feel for none but them- 
felves ; fo little humanity, ds will- 
imgly to lacerate the feelings of 
others. Some are “ fo feelingly a- 
live all o’er, as to fmart and ago- 
nize” with the leaft prick from the 
thorns of this wildernefs. But 
there is a jatisfaGion in being pof- 
fefled and aétuated by the finer 
feelings, and being able to weep 
with them that weep, as well as to 
rejoice with them that rejoice ; a 
fatisfaction which counterbalances 
all our pains from wounded fenfi- 
bility. 

Sterne, who was all feeling, has 
@ beautiful apoftrophe to fenfibility. 


“© Dear Senfibility ! Source inex. 
hauited of ail that is precious in 
our joys, or coftly in our forrows ! 
Heaven ! eternal fountain of our 
feelings ! ’tis here I trace thee— 
and this is thy divinity which ftirs 
“within me—that I feel fome gener- 
ous joys, and generous cares beyond 
myielf.” It was from fuch fenfi- 
bility, fuch thrilling emotions, by 
which he was fo often agitated, 
that he was fo “ pofitive he had a 
foul.” But if fympathy and fine 
feelings are indications of a rational 
foul, they fhould be under the di- 
rection of reafox, in order to fhew 
the fuperiority of the maz to the 
animal. Proofs irrefragable there 
are, that men are not material on- 
ly ; not animal, but reafonable be- 
ings. But fenfibility belongs to men 
as fenfitive creatures. And though 
it is a difhonour to a human being 
to be deftitute of humanity, and to 
a fenfitive being to be void of fenfi- 
bility, yet, as we are rational as 
well as fenfitive, in order that our 
fenfibility,fympathy,and humanity, 
may bea real credit to us, and the 
more beneficial to others, they muft 
fubmit to the regulations of reafon, 
that miftrefs of the foul. Then, 
and not otherwife, will they become 
virtues. Without this control and 
direction, they are only natural 
qualities or difpofitions, which, in 
their extremes, are hurtful, and in 
their deficiences, occafion a defi- 
ciency in doing good, and promot- 
ing happinefs. Reafon and exercile 
will keep alive fenfibility where it 
exifts in due degree, and increafe it 
where it is defeStive : Reafon and 
vigilance will prevent the ill effects 
where it is too acute. 
Sterne, after all that can be faid 
in his vindication or praife, was c¥- 
idently 
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idently governed too much by his 
feelings. From his experience, as 
well as our own, we may fee, that 
veither our external fenfes, nor our 
internal fenfibility, are fafe guides, 
unlefs themfelves are guided by 
judgment. As Sterne, by indulg- 
ing his darling fenfibility, was fome- 
times himfelf led aftray, and often 
very narrowly efcapcd, fo he has 
done more by his example and de- 
{criptions, than any man befides, to 
feduce others into trouble and ‘dif- 
grace; by their fentimental purfuits. 

That fenfibility depends on deli- 
cate nerves, and an eafy flow of re- 
fined animal fpirits ; that the tone 
of thefe nerves, and the flow of 
thefe fpirits, and confequently the 
pleafure or pain arifing from them, 
may be increafed or diminifhed by 
a greater or lefs degree of health, 
by agreeable or difagreeable objects, 
by drink and diet, generous or mea- 
gre, I, as well as others have been 
convinced, by reafon, obfervation, 
and experience. 

In a beautiful feafon of the year, 
{ attended an ordination in the 
country. The day was fine. Mul- 
titudes flocked from all parts. Ev- 
ery one was cheerful. Mirth and 
good humour abounded. The la- 
dies were brilliant. The occafion 
was joyful. The entertainment was 
rich. ‘he wine was animating. 
The mufie was exhilerating. Ev- 
ery thing was tranfporting. The 
meeting houfe was capacious and 
crowded. My fpirits were not en- 
flamed, but foftened, fubtilized, and 
fublimated. In thort, I felt myfelf 
all over Sternified. When the con- 
gregation was compofed, and while 
the council were adjulling fome 
preliminaries, I looked over the gay 
parterre, till my eyes ached with the 
fight of fo much fplendour and 
beauty. At length I fingled outa 
particular lady, whofe éountenance 
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interefted me much. Her com- 
plexion, at the diftance fhe was 
from me, appeared fair and deli- 
cate; her look languifhing and 
fweet. Her drefs was rather neat 
than gay. But her face, and what 
will fhine through gauze and cam- 
brick, was what I principally gazed 
at. The fafcination of my eyes 
foon attracted her’s. Our eyes fre- 
quently met, and feemed to be 
forming an interefting correfpond- 
ence. I felt as if there was, or 
fhould be, a confanguinity between 
us. Tut,’ faid I, * are we not 
relations ?? I wondered who fhe 
was, where fhe lived, and who the 
happy man was that waited on her 
there. I was determined, if pofli- 
ble, not to lofe fight of her in the 
crowd, when the exercife fhould be 
over ; but to find out where fhe 
was going, and the company with 
which the was connected. I there- 
fore lingered while the congrega- 
tion was difperfing. She too, feem- 
ed not in a hurry to depart. [ 
concluded fhe was waiting for her 
gentleman to attend her. Prefent- 
ly I faw her moving towards the 
oppofite door ; fuppofed, therefore, 
that her carriage, and company 
were there. Being myfelf obliged 
to go out at another door, | feared 
I thould not lay eyes on her again. 
However, by fearching about, I at 
length difcovered her—ftepping in- 
to a chaife, or coach, you will fup- 
pofe—no fuch thing. She was 
leading her pony out of the ftable. 
She feemed fhy of being feen. She 
hattily mounted—took her fifter up 
behind her—and away fhe trotted. 
I did not attempt to {top her. My 
heart, on the contrary pronounced 
a fincere valedictory ; for all my 
pleafing fenfibilities had got the 
ftart of her, and had trotted off the 
other way. 

This luxuriance cf fentimental- 
ifm, 
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ifm, though it was blafted by dif- 


appointment, yet it terminated in- 
nocently. But how many of the 
followers of Sterne, by furrender- 
ing themfelves to their feelings, and 
blindly tollowing the fweet illujioms 
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ar fenjibility, have been led 
to a more ignominious place than 
a flable, and returned with thorns 


in their bofoms, and a blot on their 
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To Mifs ——— advifing her to take Care of her House. 


: nde 
» you are a tenant at wii in 
a very handfome gentecl 


houfe, and are now capable of fur- 
nifhing it in the politeft manner, 
ruling it by the ftricteit maxims of 
economy and decorum, permit a 
friend to give a few curfory hints 
in an affair of fo much importance. 
Your building is compofed of 
forme of the finelt materials I ever 
faw, and is fo much the more lia- 
le to difcover a flaw or fpot that 
may accidentally touch it.—It is e- 
rected of a proper height, a jutt 
fize, reared on a regular plan, and 
finifhed with the moft accurate pro- 
portion. On the top ftands an em- 
inent turret, furnifhed with a room 
of the globular form, which I ob- 
ferve has two cryftal windows in 
the front. Thefe are fo conftrué- 
ed as to be exceedingly ufeful, as 
they command an extentive prof- 
pect, and, if always kept clean and 
bright, will prove a very great or- 
mament tothe houfe. I advife vou 
not to look through them at every 
object that pailes by; be fure to 
fhut them foon at night, and you 
may open them as early as you 
plea‘e in the morning. On each 
fide I difcover a {mall portal to re- 
ceive company: Take care they 
do not always ftand open, for then 


the advifing friend, or the fuppli- 
cating orphan. I took notice of 
one gate in the front, at which all 
your company gocs out; let that 
generally be barred cloie ; be cau- 
tious what vilitors you let out pub- 
licly, left if any of ill character be 
feen coming from it, you drawa 
fcandai upon your house. It will 
be neceflary, there: to lay a 
{trict injunction of vigilance on your 


two porters, wl 


re, 


ho ftand centinels in 
livery of the deepeft fcarlet, jult 
without the ivory pallifadoes. I 
have feen fome people paint the 
wo pannels juft below the windows, 
but | would advife yau to the con- 
trary, for the natural colour far 
excels all the decorations of art. 
This part of the edifice is fupported 
by a pillar of Corinthian marble, 
whofe bafe is generally ornamented 
with a curtain of admirable needle 
work. 

Beneath is the great hall, in 
which you have a fmall clotet of 
exquifite workmanthip ; this, I fup- 
pofe, is the place of your fecret re- 
tirement, open to none but your- 
feli,or fome faithful intimate friend. 
I advife you to keep this always 
clean, furnith it well, make it a lit- 
tle library of the beit practical au- 
thors, and vilit it frequently, efpec- 


ill be crouded with vifit . a 
you will be crouded with vifitors, jally when you return home trom 


. = T . 
and perhaps with many fuch as vou 


will not like; let them never be 


church, or leave a circle of ace 

quaintance, which you have met at 

ble. Let the outlide of 
the 
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the hall not appear like an hearfe 
hung round with efcutcheons, nor 
like a coach of flate bedaubed with 
gilt and colourings, but let it be 
plain, neat, and clean, to convince 
the world that it is kept more for 
ufe than ornament. You are fenfi- 
ble, Miis, time effaces the beauty, 
and demolifhes the ftrength of the 
nobleft {truéture, and therefore will 
not be furprized to find your little 
tenement {ubjecttothe famechange: 
—Doubtlefs it has often wanted re- 
pairs, though you have lived in it 
no longer, which are plain intima- 
tions the houfe will one day fall.— 
You may be foon turned out—the 
Landlord may give you warning, 
or he may not; this is uncertain 3 
—be always ready to go when call- 
ed upon, and you will not be afraid 
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to leave it at the fhorteft notice. 
One thing I would obferve too, is, 
that when you quit the houfe, no 
other tenant will inhabit it, but it 
will lie wafte and in ruins ; yet the 
Proprietor will fome time or other 
rebuild it for your reception in a 
more durable manner, with the 
fame materials, but fo refined and 
modified that it will be liable to no 
accident nor decays; and as it is 
abiolutely neceflary that your hab- 
itation be new reared in fome other 
place, I heartily wifh it may be in 
a finer country, under a milder cli- 
mate, and well fheltered from all 
ftorms ; then will your fituation be 
happy and honourable, and your 
leaie never expire. 
Your’s, &c. 
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The 
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Now, by my manhood, my full foul difdains, 

Thefe dark’ning glooms, which fuddenly pervade ; 
The well wrought fyftem dignity fuftains, 

And perfeverance lends its potent aid. 


HAT melancholy paufe, and 
extreme dejection, which at 

this prefent fo apparently pervades 
every order of citizens among us, 
is, methinks, rather derogatory to 
the American character. The 
queftion, relative to opening the 
temple of Janus, feems to be agi- 
tated with unbecoming warmth, 
and a zeal, not properly tempered 
by knowledge, is, I conceive, ftrik- 
ingly exemplified by every party. 
That our country hath, during a 
moft aufpicious period, been borne 
forward upon the full tide of prof- 
petity, no one but the embittered, 
the cynical, or the interefted incen- 
diary, will deny. Peace, with her 
olive wreath, was to us the celeftial 
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harbinger of unexampled felicity ; 
agriculture hath flourifhed in pri- 
mevial beauty, foftered on the bof- 
om of liberty, and fanned by the 
genial airs of the meek eyed god- 
deis, it is rapidly approximating 
the higheft perfection of which it 
is fufceptible. Our manufactures 
have furprifingly advanced. Our 
navigation is extenfive ; almoft ev- 
ery {tream conveys the well freight- 
ed bark ; and our commerce, waft- 
ed by the breezy gale, hath accu- 
mulated riches upon the far diftant 
fhore : It may be problematical, 
whether trade ought not to partake 
in fome degree the nature of its fa- 
vourite elements ; and whether, 
under the general regulations of 
rectitude, 
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rectitude, it would not probably 
find its own advantageous, and equal 
balance—at any rate, unaided by 
treaties of commerce, Our merchants 
grafping the object of their wifhes, 
have, in many inftances, found their 
enterprizes crowned with uncom- 
mon fuccefs. The arts and {ci- 
ences too, are obtairing naturaliza- 
tion in our foil. Literature, bleft 
fource of rational elevation—litera- 
ture hath enlifted its votaries : The 
extenfive and energetic movements 
of the foul are afloat the fcfences 
and the virtues love the venerable 
fhades, and fequeftered haunts of 
liberty, and, cultivated fuccefsfully 
in this new world, we had hoped 
that they would become patrons of 
frugality, temperance, and that ho- 
ly religion, which fmootheth the 
bed of death. Our citizens, as it 
fhould feem, intuitively, had be- 
come fentible of that indi/criminate 
advantage, derived to the communi- 
é#y in general, wheré each individual 
receives from the common fund, and 
ahere every member contributes bis 
quota, for the benefit of the whole; in 
one word, every one feemed fenfi- 
ble of the bleflings of a good gov- 
ernment, and /ederali/m was the ba- 
fis, on which we were fuccefsfully 
building the fuperftructure of every 
thing ufeful, every thing virtuous, 
every thing ornamental. What a 
fearful and deitructive hydra is fac- 
tion! War is its eldeft born, and 
with the eye of the bafilitk it feeketh 
to annihilate the cherub peace.— 
Dreadful is the progrefs of war ; it 
is retrograde to almoft every vir- 
tue ; the duties of benevolence it 
imverteth ; it enjoineth upon every 
individual to affli@t, and harrafs, by 
every poflible means. Cultivation 
is no more. Deltruttion, with 
fhocking exultation, exercifeth in 
every goodly walk, its fatally blaft- 
ing influence. Population laments 
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its murdered millions, the earth ig 

humettated by the blood of our fel- 

low creatures, and thofe infernal 

demons, difcord and malice, are 
glutted by the calamities of the hu- 
man fpecies. A late elegant writ- 
er inimitably portrays the confe- 

quences even of fucce/sful war ; pers 
haps a review of the picture may 
be of ufe.— We mutt fix our eyes 
“ not on the hero returning with 
“¢ conqueft, nor yet on the gallant 
“ officer dying in the bed of honour, 
“ the fubject of picture and of fong, 
“« but on the private foldier, forced 
“into the fervice, exhaufted by 
“¢ eamp ficknefs and fatigue: Pale, 
“ emaciated, crawling to an hof- 
“‘ pital with the profpect of life, 
“« perhaps a long life, blafted, ufe- 
* lefs, and fuffering. We mutt 
“think of the uncounted tears of 
* her who weeps alone, becaufe the 
“‘ only being who fhared her fenti- 
“ ments is taken from her, no mar- 
* tial mulic founds in unifon with 
“ her feelings ; the long day pafles 
“and he returns not. She does 
“not fhed her forrows over his 
“ grave, for fhe has never learnt 
“‘ whether he ever had one. If he 
“ had returned, his exertions would 
“ not have been remembered indi- 
“ vidually, for he only made a 
“ {mall imperceptible part of a hu- 
“ man machine, called a regiment. 
“ We mutt take in the long fick- 

“ nefs which no glory foothes, o¢c- 
cafioned by diftrefs of mind, anx- 
iety, and ruined fortune. Thefe 
are not fancy pictures, and if you 
pleafe to heighten them, you can 
every one of you do it for your- 
“felves. We take in the confe- 
** quences, felt perhaps for ages, 
before a country which has been 
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“ again ; like a torrent of lays, its 


worit mifchief is not the firit, 
overwhelming, ruin of towns and 
* palaces, 
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« palaces, but the long fterility to 
«« which it condemns the track it 
«hath covered with its ftream.— 
ss Add the danger to regular gov- 
«‘ ernments which are changed by 
<¢ war, fometimes to anarchy, and 
<¢ fometimes to defpotifm. Add 
<< all thefe, and then let us think 
«¢ when a General performing thefe 
« exploits, is faluted with Weil done 
good and faithful fervant, whether 
«¢ the plaudit is likely to be echoed 
* in another place.” But however 
deplorable the calamities of war, 
fuch is the nature of the prefent 
fcene of things, that there are cir- 
cumfiances which fully involve the 
secelfity of appealing to the frword.— 
When our dearelt, effential, and 
mot important interefts are invad- 
ed, when our exiftence, as a na- 
tion, is put to the hazard, when ne- 
gotiations fail, when we are fub- 
jected to contumelious indignities, 
when we are defpoiled of our prop- 
erty, and ftripped of the hopes of 
redrefs: In emergencies thus preil- 
ing, every fentiment of /e/f-defence, 
will throw the gauntlet for the bat- 
tle. That it is precifely upon thefe 
evil times we have fallen, many re- 
fentfully and vehemently pronounce— 
Well, not yet freed from the jealou- 
fies and entanglements of Europe- 
an politics, while the hemifphere of 
the elder world is thus dreadfully 
tempelted, nothing but an over 
weening felf-partiality, could lead 
us to expect efcaping, at leall the 
out fkirts of the hurricane. Lf we 
have been unwarrantably and un- 
neceflarily injured, and if our abil- 
ities are adequate to the contention, 
let every American play the man for 
his country ; let not our faces thus 
gather palenefs, but, when properly 
authorifed by the authority which 
we have conferred, let us combine, 
hand and heart, to work out 
eur own political falvation, If our 
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caufe is thus righteous, the God of 
armies will again lead us forth, and 
doubtlefs the palm of victory will 
be ours. But deliberation here 
maketh a paufe: Againft whom 
fhall we commence hoftilities ? So 
many are the wrongs which we are 
faid to have fuffered from the mar- 
itime belligerent powers, that an 
unprejudiced American will hefi- 
tate againit which to prefer the 
loudeft complaints ; and the invetti- 
gations made in the general coun- 
cil of our nation, fo nearly poizeth 
the icale of depredation, that the 
clofeft obferver, uninfluenced by 
party, is at a lofs to decide upon the 
queition. But it is faid that our 
obligations to France ought in equi- 
ty to deftroy the equipoize thus 
furnifhing a balance in her favour ; 
and indeed it is to be wifhed, that 
the conduct of that nation had 
been fuch, as to have fanctioned the 
molt unlimited eleCtion of her in- 
terelts. If, when emerging from 
the benighted clouds of defpotifm ; 
if, when exonerating herfelf from 
the intolerable oppreilion of unlim- 
ited authority, fhe had known where 
to erect the barriers; if fhe had 
not outraged every feeling of hu- 
manity, moft atrocioufly commit- 
ting acts, at which even the bofom 
of ftoifm agonizes at every pore, 
over which rectitude muft pour the 
never failing tear, and at which for- 
titude hath learned to weep ; if fhe 
had{fupportedthe conftitution which 
fhe {wore to maintain, we fhould 
doubtlefs have felt for her like ven- 
eration, as when the gallant and 
virtuous La Fayette, directing her 
councils, led forth her armies, and, 
pointing her fteps to victory and 
fame, thus extorted the mingling 
and unhefitating applaufe of an ad- 
miring world. But alas! France, 
at this period, exhibits a fpectacle, 
from which lacerated truth indig- 
nant 
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nant haftes, at which reafon ftands 
aghak, while morality and holy re- 
ligion, by bafe and murderous 
hands, are ftabbed in the tendereft 
part. Perhaps the only advantage 
which the revolutionary tribunal 
can boaft over the lettre de cachet, 
or the juftly execrated Baftile, is, 
that not prolonging the fufferings 
of its viétims, it hafteth to beftow 
upon them, through the inftrumen- 
tality of the executioner, a {pee- 
dy emancipation from its tyranny. 
Whole hecatombs have been im- 
molated ; every perfon who differ- 
eth in opinion from the ruling fac- 
tion is arrefted, tried, and executed. 
The federali# findeth no mercy ; 
and even an avowed wi/h, to quali- 
fy their oaffed indivifrbility, by a fin- 
gle feature of the me pone ee 
ernment, is eftimated as treafona- 
ble! With regard to our obliga- 
tions to France, it ought furely to 
be confidered, whether gratitude 
can ever teach us to abet, even the 
moft liberal and difinterefied bene- 
factor, in deeds of darknefs, and of 
death: And, when it is remember- 
ed, that the well timed aid, from 
which we derived advantages fo 
indifpenfably beneficial, was procur- 
ed through the inftrumentality of 
him, «whom we then hailed as our mag- 
nanimous ally—which ally hath, by 
the moft fanguinary men and meaf- 
ures, been, by violent hands, arreft- 
ed in the middle of his days! When 
thefe circumftances are adverted 
to, they may poilibly be regarded 
as an extenuation of our crime, al- 
though barely for the fake of evinc- 
ing our /oyalty to the Gallic name, we 
fhould not conceive ourfelves obli- 
gated to leap the bounds of reéti- 
tude. Yet, {trange as it may feem, 
faction hath introduced its cloven 
foot among us ; with aitonithing ef- 
frontery it hath dared to lift its 
baleful head, and, drawing the 
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fword of difcord, it is preparing te 
fheath it in the vitals of that infant 
confittution, whofe budding life expands 


fo fair to view, and whofe docile tex 


ture, yielding ample ope to cultiva- 
tion, enfures the mellowing growth 
to every defred improvement. Cer- 
tainly the idea of murdering in the 
very cradle, fo promifing an off- 
{pring, muft indeed be a concep. 
tion, which can have received a 
form only in the maddening cogi- 
tations of hell born anarchy. May 
Heaven fhield our country from 
the progrefs of that tartarean fiend, 
which hath fo long defolated France. 
is there a patriotic bofom, which 
hath not glowed with indignation ; 
is there a virtuous feeling, which 
hath not recoiled from the frenzy 
of that parricide, which fo licentiouf- 
ly fufpended over the head of our 
matchlefs Chief, the execrable Guil- 
lotine ?—~over the head of that ven- 
erable patriot, whofe bofom is the 
feat of virtue, whofe difinterefted 
efforts for the public weal, ftand 
unrivalled in the records of immor- 
tal fame; whofe fuperior talents, 
and whofe revolving hours, are 
generally appropriated to the gen- 
eral good ; whofe unyielding mag- 
nanimity, hath gleamed athwart 
the darkeft and moft diitrefling mo- 
ments, the luminous rays of manly 
hope; who, far from bending be- 
neath the load of national depref- 
fion, hath confidered every event, 
with the firmnefs of inflexible vir- 
tue; who, like another Atlas, hath 
ftill fupported the mighty fabric of 
a various and complicated govern- 
ment; whofe penetrating genius, 
and expanding refources, unravel 
the intricacies of duplicity, and 
prefenteth the extricating hand of 
wifdom ; who glows with the rap- 
ture of the hero upon every initance 
of national elevation : In ore word, 
who was the illuftrious leader, the 
boatt, 
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poaft, and the very foul of our ar- 
mies, and who continues the bright- 
eft gem in the enfolding robes of 
peace. Will ye not veil to the fa- 
ther of your country, ye felf created 
focieties—ye affociated declaimers ? 
Is it your element to arraign, to 
cavil, to cenfure, to exercife a kind 
of fanciful defpotifm ?—Well, then, 
you muit be permitted to buzz on, 
the infeéts of an hour, warmed to 
life by the genial influence of that 
freedom, whofe equal ray, in imita- 
tion of its great prototype, invigo- 
rateth the poifonous, as well as the 
falutary germe: Yet, fuffer a fel- 
low citizen to make the inquiry— 
What is your object ? Why are you 
thus ftudious to create divifions? 
Why are you ambitious of form- 
ing an ariftocracy, in the midft of 
your brethren ? Ought not the 
nation at large to form one vatt {o- 
ciety of people, bound by common 
ties, common withes, and common 
hopes ? Hath any part of the Union 
conftitutionally delegated their pow- 
ers to you? To whom will you ap- 
peal? The late Envoy of France, 
in effect, at leaft, threatened an ap- 
peal to the people! But furely, 
neither the quondam Ambafiador, 
or his adherents, have fufficiently at- 
tended to the origin, nature, and 
completionofourhappy conttitution, 

If ever any government might, 
firstly {peaking, be characterized, 
in a rationally republican fenfe, the 
government of the people, the regula- 
tions made for the adminiftration 
of order, in thefe States, is indubi- 
tably that government. This is 
an axiom which I fhould imagine 
could never be controverted. Per- 
haps the manner of obtaining and 
eftablifhing our government, hath 
not, im every refpect, a parallel. 
Delegates appointed by the free, 
unfolicited, uncorrupted, and unani- 
mous voice of the people, wore by the 
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people imvefted with authority to 
weigh, ponder, and reflect ;—they 
affembled, they deliberated, exam- 
ined, compared, and finally arrang- 
ed. To the confideration of the 
fovereign people, the refult of the cal- 
lected witdom of our Continent was 
prefented ; every article, every fen- 
timent was examined, in every pof- 
ible view; it was analyzed, and 
{crutinized, in the completeft, moft 
uncontroled, and rigorous manner. 
Orators embodied the whole force 
of their eloquence ; writers exercif- 
ed their moit energetic talents, and, 
in the ftri@ examination, the bef 
productions of the prefs were en- 
gaged; every member of the com- 
munity had an undoubted right to 
inveiligate ; public bodies lent their 
luminous aid, and in the moment- 
ous refearch, and expected decilion, 
friends and enemies alike combined. 
Behold the cataftrophe—how loud- 
ly doth it pronounce the eulogy of 
our conititution—how doth it dig- 
nify and eternize the American fyf- 
tem. One State and another, time 
after time, gradually, and deliberate- 
/y adopt and ratify a plan, which 
fo evidently embraceth the interefts 
of the people at large. In fome of 
our governments the fanction yield- 
ed is unanimous, and in every part 
of the Union, the large and re- 
{petable majority of the people, is un- 
exampled in the annals of legitla- 
tion. Surely, I fay, a government 
thus originating, thus fandétioned, 
and thus ettablithed, may be une- 
quivocally pronounced, in every 
proper ferfe, the government of the peo- 
ple. ‘To whom, then, from fuch a 
government, can we appeal? The 
anfwer is obvious ; but, may our 
political Hercules crufh the hydra 
faction, however multifarious may 
be its powers of miichief, or hows 
ever widely diffufed its poifonoug 
influence. , 
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In this era of general confterna- 
tion and perturbed fufpenfe, it 1s 
undoubtedly our wifdom to abide 
the refult of thofe inveftigations 


‘and debates, which properly confti- 


tute the department of gentlemen, 
whom we have commiilioned to 
take upon them the adminiftration 
of public affairs. If the Gleaner 
might be permitted to breathe a 
with, it would be for the general 
obfervance and eftablifhment of or- 
der, and that every citizen would 
learn, Aabitually, to venerate offices 
and charaéters devoted to, and en- 
gaged in the adminiftration of juf- 
tice, and to which every good and 
worthy member of the communi- 
ty is alike eligible. 
The Gleaner, from a feries of ac- 
curate and unimpaffioned obferva- 
tions, is induced earneftly to hope, 
that the general government will 
ftill continue to preclude all éegal 
interference, all foreign, unconftitution- 
al, and unbecoming influence. . And 
he confeffes that he experienced the 
enthufiafm of approbation, when he 
obferved in the public prints, that 
dignified movement of Congrefs, 
that the galleries might be vacated, 
upon an indecent attempt made, to 
approbate men and meafures, by 
teflimonies, proper only to mark the 
merit of the votaries of the fock and 
bufkin. Yea, verily, this new world 
is the heritage of liberty ; but it is 
of that liberty which decidedly a- 
voweth her /jffem, her regulations, 
her /aws, her fxbordination, to all of 
which the exa&eth the moft feru- 
pulous obedience. I am not igno- 
rant that /icentioufne/s not feldom 
aflumes the facred name of liberty ; 
Licentioufnefs, engendered by dark- 
nefs, nurfed by ignorance, and led 
forth by impudence ; murder and 
devaftation are her minifters; hell 
born ambition is her incentive, and 
the moft confirmed and. rigorous 


defpotifm, remaineth her invariable 
object. Liberty, heaven defcended 
goddefs, rational and refined—no, 
{he hath not a fingle feature of the 
audacious impoftor, who with fuch 
altonithing effrontery, fo artfully 
arrogateth her charaéter and offices, 
and who, by a feries of execrable 
machinations, after clothing herfelf 
in the fky-wrought robes of the 
bright celeftial, demandeth her hon- 
ours, procureth againft her the 
moit fhocking and libellous decla- 
mations, and woundeth her in the 
upright exercife of thofe pure and 
wholefome inf{titutions, replete with 
the moft falutary and benignant in- 
fluence, upon the morals and hap- 
pinefs of our fpecies. Nay, the 
blighting and contagious breath of 
licentiouinefs, ftigmatizeth decent 
and correced liberty, as the moft de- 
generate and fervile traitor! and, 
denounced by anarchy, the epithets, 
ulurper, deipot, and tyrant, with 
every other frightful appellation, 
which the black catalogue can pro- 
duce, is liberally and indiferimi- 
nately beftowed upon her. Be- 
tween liberty and licentioufnels, 
we cannot trace the fmalleft analo- 
gy ; they have been ftrikingly and 
beautifully contrafted. Liberty has 
been compated to an informed, el- 
evated, and well regulated mind 5 
her movements are authorized by 
reafon ; knowledge is her harbin- 
ger; wifdom adminiftereth unto 
her; mildly benignant are all her 
interpofitions ; tranquillity refults 
from her arrangements ; and a fe- 
rene and equal kind of content- 
ment is her eldeft born, Licen- 
tioufnefs is faid to refemble the un- 
bridled and tumultuous career of 
him, who, intoxicated by the ine- 
briating draught, and having re- 
nounced his underftanding, would 
invert the order of nature ;—eager 
to pour the inundation which {hall 
level 
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eyel every virtue, and annihilate 
every diftinction, he exalteth im his 
fancied prowels, riots amid the con- 
fufion which he creates, and undu- 
ly exalting himieli, he pofteth full 
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{peed to deftruétion. But my fub- 
ject unexpectedly growing upon me, 
the fear of exceeding my limits, 
induces me to poftpone its termina- 
tion to a future Gleaner. 


EE GP PP? 


The BEAR: 

OT long after the fettlement 

of this country, a faw-mill 

was erected in the fouthern part of 

Norton. ‘The audacity and fingu- 

lar fate of a bear at this place, on 

a certain time, perhaps a century 

ago, merit a place in the cabinet of 
the virtuofo. 

The fawyer had juft fixed a log 
on the carriages, and was fitting 
on it bufily engaged in eating fome 
bread and cheefe. A bear at that 
initant carne in without hefitancy, 
fat down very independently on the 
log between the man and the faw, 
and partook with the greateit free- 
dom in the repaft. The fawyer 
could not conveniently encounter 


An ANECDOTE. 


him without hazard. Befides, he 
was well fatisfied in his own mind, 
from his knowledge of the innate 
revengeful difpofition incident to 
this {pecies of animals, how his fate 
would foon turn. The event fhow- 
ed the rationality of his inference. 
They continued mutually to partic« 
ipate in the portion, till the log, by 
its gradual movement, had carried 
the bear to the teeth of the faw. 
A full ftroke on his pofteriors 
wrought his ire to the higheft pitch. 
He inttantly turned about, gra/ped 
the rending Jaw with all bis mighty 
and bugged it till fawn-in pieces ! 


Q 


——> > SOHO HUSA 6 bo 
DESCRIPTION of the QUAIL. 


[From Harris’s Natural Hiflory of the Bible. 


HE Quail is a bird about half 

the fize of a partridge. ‘The 
length is feven inches and a half. 
The feathers of the head are black, 
edged with rulty brown. The 
crown of the head is divided by a 
pale yellow line, beginning at the 
bill, and extending tothe back ; 
above each eye there is another line 
of the fame colour. The chin and 
throat are whitifh: The breatt is 
of a pale yellowifh red, fpotted 
with black. The fcapular feathers, 
and thofe on the back, are marked 
with a long pale yellow line in the 
middle, and with iron coloured and 
black bars on the fides. The cov- 


erts of the wings are of a reddifh 
brown, elegantly barred with paler 
lines, bounded on each fide with 
black. The tail, which confiits 
of twelve fhort feathers, is barred 
with black and very pale brownifh 
red. The legs are of a palifh hue. 
In its habits and nature it refem- 
bles all other of the poultry kind, 

except that it is a bird of paflage. 
It is faid that Gop gave quails 
to his people in the wildernefs upon 
two occafions. Firft within a few 
days after they had paffed the Red 
I i The fec- 


Sea, Exod. xvi. 3—13. 


ond time was at the encampment 
at the place called in Hebrew, Aw- 
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roth Hataavah, the graves of luft, 
Numb. xi. 32. Pfal. cv. 40. Both 
of thefe happened in the fpring 
when the quails pafled from Alia 
into Europe. They are then to be 
found in great quantities upon the 
coats of the Red Sea and Mediter- 
ranean. Gop caufed a wind to 
arife that drove them within and 
about the camp of the Ifraelites : 
And it is in this that the miracle 
confilts, that they were brought fo 
feafonably to this place, and in fo 
great number as to furnith food for 
above a million of perfons for more 
than a month. 

The Hebrew word /halav figni- 
fies a guail, by the agreement of 
the ancient interpreters. And the 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic lan- 
guages, call them nearly by the 
fame name. The feptuagint, Jo- 
fephus, and all the commentators 
both antient and modern, under- 
ftand it in the fame manner. But 
Ludolfus* has endeavoured to 
prove that a fpecies of /acu/? is fpok- 
en of by Mofes. Dr. Shaw} an- 
fwers, that the holy Pialmift, in 
defcribing this particular food of the 
Iiraelites, by calling the animals 
feathered fowls, entirely confutes 
this fuppofition. And it fhould be 
recollected that this miracle was 
performed in compliance with the 
with of the people that they might 
have fe/h to eat. I fhall fubjoin 
another authority which Ludolfus 

* Comment. ad Hift. JEthiop. p. 168. 
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himfelf was defirous of confulting, 
as it is produced by Mr. Maund. 
rell, in his journey from Aleppo to 
Jerufalem. Ludolfus, when Mr, 
Maundrell vilited him at Francfort, 
recommended this to him as a fub. 
jet of inquiry when he fhould 
come to Naplofa (the ancient Si. 
chem) where the Samaritans live, 
Mr. Maundrell accordingly atked 
their chief prieft what fort of ani- 
mal he took the fe/avim to be: 
He anfwered that they were a fort 
of fowls ; and by the defcription, 
Mr. Maundrell perceived that he 
meant the fame kind with our 
quails. He was then afked what 
he thought of /cuffs, and whether 
the hiltory might not be better ac- 
counted for fuppoling them to be 
the winged creatures which fell fo 
thick about the camp of Iifrael. 
By his anfwer it appeared that he 
had never heard of any fuch hypo- 
thefis.+ 

Haffelquift mentions a kind of 
quail of the fize of a turtle dovelj 
which he met with in the wilder- 
nefs of Paleftine, near the fhores of 
the dead fea and Jordan, between 
Jordan and Jericho, and in the de- 
ferts of Arabia Petrea, which he 
thinks, from its being fo common 
inthe places through which they 
pafled, muft certainly have been 
the bird ufed by the Ifraclites for 
their food in the wilderneis. 


+ Trav. p. 189. 2d. edit. 


¢ See a more particular illuftration of this fubject in Harmer’s obfervations on di- 
vers paflages of Scripture, and Merrick’s annotations on Pfal. ev. 
4 The ¢etrao coturnix of Linnxus : Tetras ifractitorum of Haffelquift. 
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Sir MATTHEW HALE’s Lerrer to his CHILDREN: 
(Concluded from page 99.) 


I”. 


O not upbraid any, or de- 
ride any man for a pi- 
ous, trict, or religious converfa- 
tion ; for if he be fincere, you dif. 


honour God and injure him: If 
he be an hypocrite, yet it is more 
than you know, or if you know 
him to be fuch, yet his external 
picty 
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picty and ftriftnefs is not his fault, 
but his diffimulation and hypocrily, 
atid thetigh his hypocrify be to be 
detelted, external piety and religion 
is to be commended, not derided. 

18. Have as little converfation as 
is poflible with heréticks, or perfons 
obitinately perverted on matters of 
religion, as Papjits, Quakers, Ana- 
baptilts, Antinomians, Enthufiatts, 
and the like: But efpecially con- 
verfé not with them on matters of 
religion ; for inftead of converting 
them by your perfuafions to the 
truth, you fhall but harden them 
the more, and endanger yourfelf : 
They are to be dealt with in all 
thefe matters, only by perfons of 
great abilities: For a_ perverted, 
corrupted mind, or obftinate fpirit, 
carTies im it a contagion, as infec- 
tious and much more dangerous 
than the plague in the body, where 
their opinions meet with a young 
opponent. ; 

And thus, children, as the time 
and my remembrance would give 
me leave, I have fet down fome 
obfervations concerning this fub- 
ject, for your direction and practife, 
what is wanting you may abund- 
antly fupply by reading the wife 
counfel of Solomon, in his book of 
Proverbs. Read thefe my diree- 
tions often, think of them {erioufly, 
and practie them diligently, though 
they feem but dry and ordina- 
ry things, yet you will find them 
ufeful in your converfation, which 
will be every day more evident 
unto you, as your judement, un- 
derltanding and experience increafe. 

I have but little more to write 
at this time, but to with and com- 
mand you to remember my former 
counfels, that I have often given 
you ; begin and end the day with 
private prayers to God upon your 
knees, read the fcriptures often and 
ferioufly, be attentive to the public 
worlhip of God in the church : 

Vol. VI. G 


i794. 142 
Keep yourfelves ftill in fome good 
employment, for idlenefs is the dev- 
il’s opportunity and the nurfery of 
vain and {jinful thoughts, which cor 
rupt the mind, and diforder the life. 

Let the girls take care of fuch 
bufinefs of my family, as is propér 
for them, and their recreation may 
be walking abroad in the fields in 
fair or frofly mornings, fome work 
with their needles, reading of hifto- 
ry or herbals, fetting of flowers or 
herbs, practifing of their mufic, and 
fuch innocent and harmlefs exerci- 
fes. Let the boys be diligent at 
their books, and when they have 
performed their tafks, I do not de- 
ny them fuch recreations as may 
be healthy, fafe, and harmlefs. 

Be you all kind and loving one to 
another, honouring your miniiter, 
not bitter nor harih to my {fervants, 
be refpectful to all, bear my abfence 
patiently, cheerfully and faithfully 
do all things as if 1 were prefent a- 
mong you and beheld you, for you 
have a greater Father than I amy 
that always and in all placesbeholds 
you, and knows your hearts and 
thoughts ; Study to requite the love 
and care and éxpenfe of your father 
for you, with dutifulnefs ;obfervance 
and obedience to him, and account 
it an honour, that God hath given 
you an opportunity in my abience, 
by your care, faithfulnefs and in- 
duftry,to payfome part of that debt, 
that by the laws of nature and grat- 
itude you owe unto me: Be frugal 
in my family; but let there be no 
want. Provide conveniently for the 
poor that come to my door. AndI 
pray God to fill all your hearts with 
his grace, fear and love ; and to let 
you fee the advantage and comfort 
of ferving him; and his blefling, 
and prefence, and comfort, and di- 
rection, and providence be with you 
and over you all. lam, 

Your ever loving father, 
MATTHEW — 
‘Ths 
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Ss: 2. Ww, 


The SCRIPTURE ACCOUNT of the SHECHINAH, 


[By Sreruen Sewatr, A. M. and A.A.S.] 
(Concluded from page 178.) 


N the fame literal fenfe, perhaps 

the Pialmitft is to be underftood, 
when he fays, “* Our God fhallcome 
and fhall not keep filence : A fire 
{hall devour before him, and it thall 
be very tempeltuous round about 
him.* A fire goeth before him, 
and burneth up his enemies round 
about.”’+ Hence the expreflion, 
*¢ Our God is a confuming fire.’’} 
[ When no fpecial communications 
were to be made, the cloud was 
black and dark. Hence the Lord 
is faid in {cripture to dwell in * the 
thick darknefs.’’] 

From this account of the glory 
of the Lord, as refiding in the tab- 
ernacle, and afterwards in the tem- 
ple, we may form an idea in what 
way the Lord appeared to good 
men and converfed with them, in 
the more early ages, of which the 
hiftory is very fhort, and particu- 
Jars feldom mentioned. It was 
doubtlefs much in the fame man- 
ner, as afterwards under the Mo- 
faic economy. Thus, when the 
Lord firft appeared to Mofes, to 
commiffion him to deliver his 
brethren out of Egypt, it was “in a 
flame of fire out of the midft of 
a buth.”§ And before the taber- 
nacle was built, the prefence of 
the Lord accompanied the Ifrael- 
ites “in a cloud by day and fire 
by night.”|| So when “the Lord 
made a covenant with Abraham, 
faying, Unto thy feed have I given 
this land ;”** the appearance was 
*< a fmoking furnace, and a burn- 
ing lamp,” whence probably the 
the voice proceeded. 


* Pel 3. + Pf. xevii. 3. 
) Exod. xxxiii. 14. 


¢ Deut. iv. 24. ix. 3 
** Gen. xv. 57,18. §§ Gen. iii, 7, % 


In a way not much different, I 
apprehend, from that in the taber. 
nacle, it was, that the Lord God 
converfed with Adam in innocen- 
cy. When our firit parents had 
unhappily loft their robe of inno- 
cence and glory, they were afham- 
ed to be feen ; and therefore, it is 
obferved, when “they heard the 
voice,” or found, * of the Lord 
God waiking in the garden—they 
hid themfelves from the prefence,’”’ 
or face, * of the Lord God amongft 
the trees of the garden.”§§ The 
voice or found they knew, as hav. 
ing oiten heard it before ; the 
prefence it proceeded from they 
had often beheld, and for that rea- 
fon, now their glory was departed, 
they were afraid to fee. The lan- 
guage is plain, and, I believe, to be 
underftood without a figure.” 

To the account of our author 
we will add that the Suecuinan re- 
mained in Solomon’s temple from 
the day of its dedication by that 
prince to the deftruction of Jerufas 
lem, and of the temple by the 
Chaldeans ; and was not after- 
wards tobe feen there. See Hof. 
v. 6 Ezek.x. 1, 4, 18,19. Xe 
22, 23, andthe Rabbins. 

We cannot but warmly recom- 
mend this learned and ingenious 
performance to a difcerning pub- 
lic. And we hope Mr. Sewatr 
will be induced to publith the reft 
of his leQures, which we are confi- 
dent will be gratefully received, and 
highly valued as important i!lufira- 
tions of the feripture, and of oriental 
literature, cufloms, and manners. 

CABINET 


3- Heb. xii. 29. 


§ Ex. iii. 2. 
See Acts il. 2, 3. 
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The BIRD ISLANDS: 
An Original Fas vk. 


N fartheft wilds of Nzptune’s reign, 
Where never veilcl plough’d the main, 
A group of ifles in verdant pride, 
There brave the ever roaring tide. 
The fowls of air of every fize, 
Poflefs this little paradife ; 
In forms of gover’ment combin’d, 
Like nations of the human kind; 
In mildeft climes enjoy alone, 
Thete coafts, to man and beaft unknown; 
Producing every fruit and feed, 


Adapted to their various breed. » 


The Auf alone explores their haunts, 
And with their little warblers chants ; 
When at the early dawn of day, 
Bright Phofpbor pours her {miling ray ; 
And to the faffron bluth of morn, 
Pale Cynthia fhews her fading horn ; 
Or feeks at noon the bow’ry fhade, 
Where all iheir plumy tribes parade, 
To note each falutary law, 
When their politic plans they draw? 
A little ifle among the reft, 
With chaiky rocks erects her creft ; 
Her “habitants inclin’d to war; 
Her king an Eagle prowling far; 
With bloody fupercilious pride, 
He fpread his depredations wide, 
And long had kept beneath his reiga, 
A neizhb’ring ifland in the main, 
Who held by nature’s kinder laws, 
Long fuffering bled beneath his claws, 
But life is fweet to every kind ; 
Oppreffion galls the generous mind ; 
And woe to him who meets the blaft 
Of fuff’ring patience, rous’d at latt. 
Diftrefs their featter’d join’d as one, 
A defperate valour drove them on; 
His force they met in firm defence, 
And finally repuls’d him thenee. 

To Freedom now they crown the day, 
Abjuring all monarchial {way. 


The Loon, as herald, wing’d his flight, 
A convocation to invite, 
The policies of ftates to fcan, 
And form a gover’mental plan. : 
From burning noen till night drew nigh, 
He circled round their coaft on high, 
And as he cleft the azure way, 
Clear-voic’d and loud proclaim’d the day. 
The day is come, and down the fhade 
Their congregated tribes parade ; 
Kind gratulations wake the throng, [ fong, 
Loud chatt’rings, chirpings, fquall and 
That Echo, from her lonely feat, 
Could {carce the jarring found repeat : 
But this their tumult foon gives way 
To weighty bufinefs of the day. 

Much time they fpent in free debate, 
To form their independent ftate ; 
Their equal freedom to fecure, 
Long future ages to endure. 

At length a Hazwé, in courtly ftrain— 
Ye tribes auguft attention deign, 
Ye fons of this triumphant ftate, 
No longer ftrive in vain debate ; 
Thefe ifles with precedents abound; 
Of many a conttitution found, 
By fages form’d, for learning fam’d, 
For laws eaforc’d, and faction tain’d, 
We’er with fuch precedents fupply’d, 
And precedent’s our fafeft guide: 
Qr thall our vain prefumption blaft 
‘The rules profound of ages paft? 
And fpurn in puerile debates 
The deep laid plans of {plendid ftates ? 
Thefe various forms I’ve quaintly view’d, 
And on refuit I thus conclude. 

Nature hath planted orders three 
Of different intereft and degree ; 
Hath wifely clafs’d all nations thus, 
As parvus magnus maximus: 
And by that feale muft thefe gradations, 
The power divide in civil nations. 

Let one of power and wildom great 
Prefide o’er ail our rifing flate ; 
‘The few cf em’nence in the land, 
Next him in middle order ftand ; 
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Shall form the third, the common clals. 
Each artful gover’mental plan, 
Is too profound for them to fcan: | 
And were high powers by them engrofs d, 
Their order, freedom, all were lofi. 
Can fparrows without riot herd, — 
Who join to attack each nobler bird, 
Purfue him through the welkin clear, 
With ‘fzult and battery On his rear ?* 
Your diff’rent orders thus combiue, 
And make their jarring interefts join ; 
The height of policy to reach, 
As each will be a check on each; 
Cement them to ene common foul, 
And ftrengthen the «well balanc’d whole. 
Thus your new conjli‘ution mould, 
By aggregate of counfels old; 
Yet left fome unfeen fault attend it, 
Referve the future right to mend it. 
So reverence fhall your chiefs awaif, 
In all the decent ride of ftate ; 
With every princely art of fway, 
Fair fpcech and plaufible delay. 
The formal thew, the deep defign, 
Each courtly requifice combine ; 
Whence by example you may draw, 
The myftic formal’ties of law. 
To be admir’d by vulgar eyes, 
Who what they comprehend defpife. 
Your ftate thal! confequence difclofe 
The dread and envy of her foes ; 
Long golden years, and high renown, 
Your future generations crown: 
For we enjoy as fair a land, 
As eer was clad by nature’s hand. 
Oft I’ve furvey'd the ample {cene, 
Slow failing rouad the tky ferene ; 
The view fublime could but rejoice, 
And tune to melody my voice. 

Thus ending, he politely bow’d, 
While mate attention held the crowd, 
The Pigeor, warm on virtue’s fide, 

With decent confidence reply’d: 
Thefe fyftems deep which you revere, 
How are they applicable here? 
Tor precedent’s of no account, 
Unilefs in cafes tantamount ; 
Some proud incorrigible fate 

Your triple form mizht paliate, 

But fait not now our level nation, 
And dang’ rous their anticipation, 

Our nation, incorrupt and young, 

its equal freedom /bould prolong. 

Your decplaid precedents were wrought 
By chiefs, who partial preference fought ; 
And all their complications tend, 

That ufurpation to’ defend. 





* A: frocks of fmall pirds are often fren pur- 
fing and pelti ag she darger birds of prey. 
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The mixed plan which you advjfe, 
However intricately nice, 

Yet let us view in quintejience, 

Its principle and confequence. 
Your doctrine of the erders three, 
With obfervation wont agree ; 

He who can ftate the proof of thefe, 
Can hundreds prove with equal eafe. 
No diffrent intersfis rife, but might, 

In equal gover’ nent unite, 

Sav: Such as have the hidden © aL 3, 

Of preying on the fellow Subject. 

"The intereft of the higher few, 

Diftinc&t from what the crowd purfue, 
Unreal, void, rapacious, vain, , 
Again{t their own fubftantial ¢a'n, 
Should not, by ‘ftablithment, ‘tis clear, 
With general intereft inter‘ere. 

Or grant this, diff’ rent interef true ; 
Ought not the bulk to rule the few? 
Shall we eftablith in high fation, 

A few antagonifts of the nation ; 
And truft the govcr’mental rein 

‘To them, whofe intereft is our bane ? 

For thofe wham dig ring interef?s move, 

Will ofiile to each other prove. 

Thofe form’d to fubtil courtly arts, 
Whate’er their fame, whate’er their parts; 
Plain fimple reafon fearce can fee, 

So thick their veil of myftery ; 

Much lefs to it their maxims bend, 
And counteract their darling end; 
Yet fure "tis Nature’s fav’rite law, 
That true felf-intereft all thould draw. 
Then if eftablith’d ’miniftration 
Intereft the body of the nation, 

This principle like fpreading fire, 
True public ardour muft infpire ; 

But if a few adverfely proud, 

Muft check the intereft of the crowd, 
A comimon load of difcontent ' 
Will clog the wheels of gover’ment. 

To palate this, the courtly great 
Piy myftie form in Jaw and fiate, 
By. intricacy to difguife, 
And from our wrongs divert our eves. 
iow barbarizing to a land, 
When craft o'er ignorance eeaves her wand ; 
When gover’ ment for force relics 
On veiling common reafon’s eyes ; 
For if the expedience be allow'd, 
Of myftic form to rule the crotud, 
Thence I'll infer the advart are greats 
Of gen’ ral ignorance in a frate. 

How can it be in reafon’s eyes, 
That oppofites beft harmonize ? 
When jarring orders ftates'‘com pofe, 
Whence {prings the harmony of thofe? 
*T will prove a fcene of fends unbleft, 
Where indignation rears her creft, | 
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To rend and to convulfe the ftate 
(For oppofition genders hate) 
Unleds the one, more courtly wife, 
Can fix a blind on t’other’s eyes ; 
By {pecious intricate defign, : 
Their rights unheeded countermine, 
Or bribe their weak with foodful pay, 
‘Their deareft intereft to betray. 
This is your gover'mental poize, 
And bere alone your balance lies. 
Hence, as before remark’d, the clouds, 
That polity and law infhroud, 
‘The tinefle of the vicious great, 
And plaufible intrigues of ftate, 
The genuine produce of the ifle, 
That caus’d us late fuch bloody toil ; 
Whofe maxims dire we ought to foun, 
Though prejudice invites them an. 
No public “minijftration found 
Needs the my flerious or profound ; 
Tacir boneft rule will court the light, 
And all conciliate and unite : 
The more their works are clear and plain, 
The more the crowd true knowledge gain ; 
The greater union and content, 
Add enerzy to gover’ ment : 
But if a jlate its powers abu/?, 
All the reverfe of this enfues. 
The coniequences on the ftate, 
The wife and good muft deprecate ; 
Nor lefs "twill fell deceit and ftrife 
Ditieminate in private life ; 
For thele, when fanction’d by a nation, 
In gover’ment and litigation, 
Wul, by example, form the mafs, 
Pervade each family and clafs ; 
Poifoning the gover’mental fprings, 
Which future public ruin brings : 
Ler public virtue's fream muft own 
Truc private virtue’s fource alone. 
The eagle hunted from our fhore, 
The wily bawdés are firft in power : 
No wonder, then, this jarring feheme 
Should be propos’d by one of them ; 
For fhould we clofe with fuch a form, 
Threugh courtly elocution’s charm, 
Zhe way were eafy to divine ; 
His boufted balance would incline. . 
Then when we'd find the illufion vain, 
And {trive amendments to obtain, 
Each word of free inveftigation, 
Would treafon feem againft the nation. 
‘The amendment claufe we then fhould fee, 
Was ne'er defign’d for fuch as we; 
As being too unlearu’d to found 
The myfteries of ftate profound. 
When now the opprefs’d ditheart’ned 
crowd, 
Nor voice, nor reafon, are allow’d, 
Vhofe on whofe fide the balance fwavs, 
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Shall fing the conflitution’s praife.® 
Corruption here is fearcely known, 
And private virtue is our own, 

And plain fimplicity fincere, 

Save the {mall group of prowlers heres 
(For craft, intrigue, and falfe parade, 
Are branches of the prowling trade; 
Foul arts, that jultice ne’er extends 
To fellow fubjects, nor to friends.) 
Let them, like us, their fuft’nance find ; 
Or prowl upon the reptile kind ; 

Or o’er the ocean wing their way, 
To ifles of arbitrary tway. 

While this occafion we embrace, 
All hoftile intereft hence to chafe, 
And myftic complication vain, 
With all their bafe attendant train, 
In faireft compact to unite, 

Of fimple form and equal right, 

W hofe meafures to each neighb’ring fate, 
Shall caufe rofpe, not rival bate ; 

Whaofe rule foall law with light combine, 
And intereft with allegiance join ; 

W bofe miniflers Joall rule our hearts, 

By virtue’s more than brilliant parts 3 
While feats of ample power they fil, 
Depending oa the general will. 

No neighb'ring nation, e’er intent 
To form a plan of gover’ment, 

But have, by fubtil prowlers bold, 
From their true intereft been cajol’d; 
By truth and mercy unconftrain’d, 
The facred name of both profan’d ; 
‘They rack’d their oratorial might, 
Put white for black, and black for white 
Veil’ patriot reafon’s rifing blaze, 

By precedents from darker days ; 

With joint effort her beams affail’d, 
And by their eloquence prevail’d; 
To putf a few licentious proud, 
Entailing mifery on the crowd. 

Now Freedom proffers every charm, 
Their apprehenfions found the alarm ; 
They'll ftraintheir powers,toblind oureyes 
With every plaufible difguife ; 

Give declamation full career, 

And plot, and plead, and perfevere ; 
Left we of equal gover’ment 

Should fix one dreaded precedent. 
“Tis our’s to blaft their project fly, 
And countlefs millions happify. 

The patriot ceas’d, the crowd approve, 
Loud acclamation wakes the grove. 

The fun behind the wood retir’d, 
With burnith’d gold the mountain fir'd; 
In clouds the vaft aflembly rife, 

And feem to darken all the fkies. 
HOMO, 
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For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


Transtation of HORACE, 
Book 4th, Ode 7th. 
Difugire nive:, Fc. 
fT TORQUATUS. 
HE fnow has fled; the plain re- 
fumes its green ; 
The trees once more in leafy robes are 
feen. 
The earth looks gay; the thawfwoln 
fireams fubfide ; 
All nature {miles array’d in vernal pride. 
The Graces now and {miling Nymphs ap- 
ar, 
And naked join their choirs to hail the 
newborn year. 
The fleeting hours and changing feafons 
fhow, 
That nothing permanent is found below. 
The Spring fucceeds to Wiater’s hoary, 
reign, 
Then fertilizing Summer cheers the plain. 
Autumn unloads her fruitful lap, and then 
The all deftroying Winter comes again. 
A little time the moon’s fair orb reftores, 
But man, when once he leaves thefe mor- 
tal fhores, 
Like all the wife, the good, the mighty 
dead, 
in everlafting filence refts his head. 
Who knows tomorrow’s fun will greet 
his eyes ? 
In dark futurity tomorrow lies. 
Then fnatch the prefent joy, nor idly 
{pare 
Your boundlefs wealth t’ enrich a thank- 
lefs heir. 
When death has once confign’d you to the 
tomb, 
And fterner Minos feal’d your final doom, 
Not even your cloquence, nor noble birth, 
Nor piety, fhall give you back to earth. 
Not Dian’s prayers, nor tears, nor lov, 
could fave 
The virtuous Hippolytus from the grave ; 
Nor Theteus, for his lov’d Pirithous’ fake, 
The adamantine chains of death could 
break. 
CAM. 
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The POWER of DAPHNE. 


yan Daphne on the plain is feen, 
All join to hail her beauty’s Queen ; 
All view her charms with eager eyes, 

And feel their bofoms throb with fighs. 


As late | fay ber dance along, 
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She feem’d an angel fent by Jove, 
To charm all nature into love. 


With eyes afkance her charms I view'd, 
‘Thofe charms my éxmof foul fubdu’d, 

In vain from her! ftrove to move, 

Being firmly bound in chains of love. 
Her eafy fhape, and polifh’d air, 

With naught on earth | can compare; 
Sure fhe’s fome goddefs from above, 
Who thus can charm my mind to love, 


Thote dimpled cheeks, thofe laughing eyes, 
Draw trom my heart, ten thoufand fighs ; 
Ten thoufand ways has fhe, to move, 

My foul to tendernefs and love. 


Forbear, dear maid—ah ! veil thofe 
charms, 

Or kindly yield them to my arms— 

For /een—they fet my foul on fire, 

And kindle there each fond defire. 
ALONZQ, 


Boflon, 12th April, 1794. 
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The REPLY. 


ENIGN difciple of the healing art, 
Skill’d in the mazy windings of the 
heart, 
Accuftom’d oft the opiates to prepare, 
Thai lull the anguifh’d throb of morbid 
care. 
Tracing the progrefs of thofe fovercign 
{prings, 
O’er fading hope which new born vigour 
flings, 
Prolonging life in its laf? pulfes found, 
Infufing health through the wide gufbing wound : 
The bleft reftorative ordain’d to give, 
‘To bid the ling’ring pain worn fuffererlive, 
Fame waits to crown thee with a death- 
lefs wreath, 


| O’er perf-verance her purfumes to breathe. 


Nor doth thy flattering lays create fur- 
prife, 
The fount of genius various ftreams fup- 
plies, 
And the bright patron of thy fav’rite art, 
Can to the verfe its nobleft fwell impart ; 
"Tis he prefiding guides the minftrel’s lyre, 
The breaft enkindling with poetic fire, 
The god of phyfic, and the god of fong, 
Beaming refulgent o'er the tuneful throng. 
But, thus confefs’d—by kindred {cience 
mark’d, ‘ 
With the rich freight on life’s broad ftream 
embark'd ; 
Bleft by the Mufe with her creative powers, 





Attentive to the woodlark’s fong ; 


Yo fancy worth, and crop the magic flowers, 
Nay, 
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Nay, better ftill-born to refufcitate, 


The victim fnatching from impending fate. 
Thus own’d and biefs’d—fay, what can 


Effex need, 
Or for what boon can /plendid affuence plead 
Yet, if the withes of a matron friend, 
Can e’en a folitary pleafure blend, 
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Ah! ftop the progrefs of her charms, 
Or all my boafted power is vain. 


if with her years thofe charms improve, 
. Each powerlul god muft own her {way ; 
* | Neglect the rival’d Queen o: love, 

And her fuperior power obey. 


Warm from a heart, imprefs’d by many a Ah! Jove, prevent this fad difgrace, 


Wl, 


And ali her fway to earth confine ; 


For thy fuccefs they fhall unceafing flow. Crufl in the bud each dormant grace, 


May friendthip waft thee on its fofteft 


gale, 
And approbation fwell the ready fail ; 
The focial joys on amity which grow, 


May honour, truth, and fentiment beftow, 


Domeftic faith prefent the uml ageous Sea, 
By bland complacency an Eden made ; 
The firft of bleifings clufler in thy train, 


Nor let Jer charms e’er rival mine. 


The thunderer f{mil’d to fee her arts, 
And quickly made this arch reply ; 

Here thou fhall reign the Queen of hearts ; 
Her influence ne’er fhall reach the tky. 


Pil crufh each dgrmant grace with care, 
Nor fhall they e’er expand to light ; 


And Lope confirr’d thy bright’ning worth But all thofe charms thall flourifh fair, 


tuftain. 
CONSTANTIA. 
April 8, 1794. 
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Which now appear to mortal fight. 
The goddefs hid her blufhing cheek ; 


She found her little arts were known : 

Confus’d with fhame, fhe could not fpeak, 

And from Jove’s prefence weyld have 
flown. 


VENUS Outrwitt rp: Or, The But Pallas now appear’d in view, 


Triumex otf PALLAS, 


Eathron’d upon an azure cloud : 
To Jove the blue-cy’d goddefs flew, 


Humb!; infcribed to Mifs H——, by And at his feet fubmiflive bow’d. 


her Friend and Admirer. 


AIR Venus drefs’d in all her charms, 


Then thus addrefs'd the fmiling god ;— 
Say, wilt thou my petition hear ? 


= . ts - he fire or ‘th aw 
To Jove’s high throne her chariot The fire then gave the awful nod, 


drove: 
She knelt ; the god unclafp’d his arms, 
And rais’d the drooping Queen of love. 


And bid her make it without fear. 


In yonder world, the goddefs ery’d, 
And pointed to the ballanc’d globe ; 


Ah ! tell, he ery’d, what boon you crave ; This morn a fmiling maid I fpy’d, 


To Jove unbofom all your care: 
I {ware by Styx’ dark rolling wave 
To grant each tittle of your prayer. 
The goddefs rais’d her head and fmil’d, 
And thus to Jove her prayer exprefs'd: 
On earth, the cry'd, there dwells a child, 
With more than mortal graces dreis’d. 
Each beauty revels in her face, 
Her lips their native crimfon warms ; 
Her cheeks the fmiling dimples grace, 
And {weetnefs gives each feature charms. 


Such beauties drefs the fummer’s morn, 
When {weet carnations {pring to view ; 
When filver bloffoms deck the thorn, 
And rofes bluth thro’ chryftal dew. 
The fon of May, in mifchief bold, 
My ceftus ftole with fweetnefs grac’d, 
To earth on rapid clouds he roll’d, 
And round her all my beauties plac’d. 


The bare idea my breaft alarms, 
And fills my foul with jealous pain ; 


"Twas drefs’d in beauty’s faireft robe. 


I view’d the cherub with furprize, 

But mark’d with more peculiar care 
Its fine arch’d brows, its {parkling eyes, 
Tt’s well turn’d limbs and flowing hair. 


While on it’s matchlefs form I gaz’d, 
Where maijefty and grace combin’d ; 
In vain | thoaght thofe beauties blaz’d, 
Unlefs with mental graces join’d. 


Quick as the thought I hither flew, 
To make to Jove this fhort requeft, 
That virtne’s path the may purfue, 
And with her precepts e’er be bleft. 


Bid genius fire her tender mind, 

And on her his bright influence fhed, 
Let wit, with foftnefs be refin’d, 

And wifdom’s light around her fpread. 


Let fentiment beam in her breatft, 
And thro’ each throbbing artery glows 
There let each radiant virtue reft, 


And grace on every action throw. 
4is) g y She 
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She ceas’d : And artful Venus faid, 
Pray, wilt thou tell the lady’s name ? 

"Tis H—~, cry’d the blue-ey’d maid— 
The Queen of {miles retir’d with thame. 


Jove laugh'd to fee her quit the field, 
And told his daughter what had pafs’d ; 

*Tis thus he cry’d, muft beauty yicld, 
And virtue win the thead at laft. 





Por the Massacuusetrs Macazine. 
LIN sc & 
Written upon leaving a Favourite Pleee. 


DIEU, ye fcenes of tranquil blifs, 
When pleafure fcatter’d flow’rets 
round ; 
Where rofy Health and fmiling Peace, 
With blooming wreaths my temples 
crown’d. 


Farewel, ye groves, ye flow’ry glades, 
Ye fweet meandering ftreams, adieu ; 
How oft beneath yon woodbine fhades, 
I’ve tun’d my lyre to love and you. 
Soon as £.urora wak’d the morn, 
I gaily hail’d the new-born day ; 
With nimble fteps I bruth’d the lawn, 
And fportive fancy cheer’d the way. 


Here heav’n born friendfhip warms the 
heart, 
And heaves the fympathetie figh ; 
Bland pity foothes affliction’s {mart, 
And wipes the tear from forrow’s eye. 
And muft I leave my favourite plains, 
Where oft at penfive eve I’ve ftray’d? 
There Philomela pour’d her ftrains, 
And wanton zephers round me play’d. 


THE VILLAGE LASS. 





For the Massacuvusetts Macazine, 


ODE on SPRING. 


Writter by Cuarman Wuuitcoms, 
at the age of 17. 
REATHE, gentle gales, propitious, 
while I fing 

The pleafures that attend reviving Spring; 

Ye friendly Mufes, yield to my defire, 

And warm my heart with your celeftial 
fire. 

Now Sol returning with his radiant beams, 

Thaws out the ice, and clears the limped 
ftreams ; 

The {now diffolv’d runs off in pleafant rills, 

And with {weet rumour every valley fills. 


Vierce Boreas now withdraws his angry 
breath ; 


Nature emerges from a fate of death; 
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The gentle zephers whifper through the 
woods, 

And all the meads are flow’d with {well 
ing floods. 


The honeft peafant gladly quits his cell, 

Where he in dreary winter’s fore’d to 
dwell, 

And whiftling out his joy arid raftic mirth, 

With his broad plough turns up the fer- 
tile earth. 


He fows his fields and garden, and his hope 

Is fiatter’d with the profpect of a crop ; 

It glads his heart to fee his {tock increafe, 

His calves,and lambs, and growing {warms 
of bees. 

The tender plants, refrefh’'d by vernal 
fhowers, 

Shoot forth their leaves, their buds, and 
fragrant flowers ; 

And now, with joy and wonder man may 
view, 

The verdant earth with bleflings crown’d 
anew. 

Here the tall clm tree waves his flowing 
creft, 

And there the lily thows her lovely breaft ; 

The fragrant blofloms charming odours 


yield, 

And with delight adorn the begutcous 
field. 

The feather’d choirs in concert fweetly 
join 


To celebrate this feafon fo divine ; 

Their warb’ling notes in every grove we 
hear— 

A lively type of heaven’s eternal year. 


The pretty nightingales in pleafing lays, 

And melting accents, chant their Maker’s 
praife ; 

Blithly they pafs night’s loit’ring hours 
away, 

And larks and linnets hail the op’ning 
day. 

The cooing turtles wander thro’ the 
groves, 

And fing their plaintive fongs, and tell 
their loves ; 

The hills and dales, refponfive to their 
firains, 

Repeat the found, and mufic glads the 
plains. 

The bleating flocks, and lowing herds, re- 
joice 

To roam the ficlds, and crop the tender 
grafs ; 

The fportive lambs dance round the pur- 
ling ftreams, {beams. 

Or bafk in fhades fecure from -_l 
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The pretty bées, in Relds and rofy bowers, 

Extract the choiceft {weets from bloom- 
ing flowets 3 

When night approaches, with dull hum- 
ming tone, 

Loadéd with honey, they buzz flowly 


home. 


The nymphs and fwains, when freed from 
lurking care, [ing air ; 
Walk forth in crowds to take the even- 
To view the verdant lawns and flow’ry 
fields, { hills. 
Whien golden Phebus gilds the eaflern 


Bright Sol now dartingforth his feorching 


rays, 
Exhales the waters from the lakes and 
feas ; [there, 


The fogs and mifts are floated here and 
And fulph’rous matter fills the fultry dir. 


Along the weft the dufky clouds appear, 
And nmiurmuring winds are heard from 
woods afar : [our eyes, 
Heaven’s arched roofs foon ravifh’d from 
And fable curtains veil the vaulted tkies. 


Now from on high impetuous torrents 
pour, 

And o’er our heads majeftic thunders roar, 

From weft to eaft the crooked lighitnings 
blaze, 

Which pierce our cyelids with their daz- 
zling rays. 

The din of rattling rain affails the ear, 

And humid vapour thickens up the air ; 

The woods and fields a duiky hue afflume, 

And Nature wears a melancholy gloom. 


But foon bright Phebus cheers our with- 
ful eyes, [ikies ; 

Difpels the gloom and clears the cloudy 

The thunders ceafe, the lightnings difap- 
pear; (and clear. 

The ftorm is hufh’d, the heaven’s ferene 

Trees, fhrubs, and plants, that deck the 
hills and plains, 

Now bloom afrefh, enliven’d by the rains ; 

And from the neighb’ring clifts and banks 
we hear, 

New falls of water grateful to the ear. 


Our lips with gratitude fhould join to blefs 
The Power who gave the Spring this pleaf- 
ing drefs; 
Who clothes the lilies with their verdant 
pride, (deride. 
Which Kings outfhine, and all their pomp 
How ble‘s’d the man, whofe tranquil mind 
furveys | praife ! 
This blifsful feafon, and gives God the 
To him the varying feafons pleafure bring, 
For in his breaft reigns one eternal fpring. 
Fo. FI. Hh 
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He’s undifturb’d in thunders orin ftorms, 

As when the fun reviving nature warms} 

Amidft the rugged winter's froft and fnow, 

He’s ~ as when the cheering zephyra 
ow. 


. ————s 
For the MAssacnuseTTs MAGAaZINeE. 


ACROSTIC. 
; By the Same. 
REAT without pride, or oftentatious 
fhow ; 
Ennobled mind, ’twas form’d by nature fo; 
Open and gen’rous, politic and brave, 
Rever'd by every clais from King to flave » 
Great patron of blefs’d liberty, his fame 
Exceeds the ancient Greek and Roman 
name. 

Wife legiflator, martial in the field; 
As good the fceptre as the {word to wield: 
Superb in ftate, he'd dignify a throne ; 
His eafy manners give oflence to none. 
Inviol -bly firm in Freedom’s caufe— 
Nevertocramp, butaid dame nature’s laws, 
Garlands of roies, wreaths of laurel crowm 
‘The head of our illuftrious WasuincTon 5 
Of this enlighten’d age the darling theme ; 
Nations and kingdoms yicldthe palmtohim. 





For the MassacuuseTtts MaGazine. 
2 8.4 B3a0..6 
RITANNIA’s maftyr’d prince—by 
fattion fain. {train. 
The anointed prince of Ifrael’s refeu’d 
The Grecian chief, who fav’d the Athe- 
nian ftate, 
When thirfty tyrants dealt defpotic fate. 
Sicily’s virtuous King. by Rome belov’d, 
By every confcript Senator approv'd} 
Who fought the warblings of cherubic 
cace, 
And fmil’d to fee the public weal encreafe ; 
Learned and liberal—by wifdom crown’d, 
For bleft munificence and faith renown’d. 
His matchle{s kinfman, fkill’d in wond’- 
rous lore, 
The depths of fcience ardent to explore, 
W hofe fplendid genius ftrong and pecrlefs 
rofe, 
Baffling by art, his country’s circling foes. 
That noble patriot, who, to honour train’d, 
His faith, his city, and himfelf fuftain’d ; 
Who back to torture and to death refign’d, 
Preferv’d inviolate the free born mind, 
The femicircle, clad in vivid vett, 
By nature gem’d—by God's own hand 


imprefs’d. 
The fage from whom uncounted nations 
rew : {v 1€Ws, 


The nymph wha veiled from the publie 
: lnfpir’d 
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And all her inftitutions dvep imprefs'd 

Cologne's fair genius, garb’d mm female | 
guile, learn'd prize. 

Wearing in morn’s fweet bud the well | 

The laurell'd victor of the infulting Danes, | 

Whofe fame in Britith annals ftill remains. 

A moral work, by truth and wifdom | 
w rought, 

With morethanAddifonian beauty fraught; 

That rood fo rare, “ every fonfe covbinet, 

Which plans and executes augutt defigns. 

A blifsful fpot, where innocence firtt F dwelt, 

Whole dereliction every age has felt. 

A beauteous matron petrifi’d by woe, 

For whom the tear of pity bland mutt flow. 

The felf poiz’d goddefs who decilive moves, 

As virtue points, who cenfures, and ap- 
proves. 


All thefe initials if thy fkill can trace, 
They'll name a maid adorn’d with fofteft 
grace, 
The roieate bloom, the lily’s faireft hue, 
“The well turn’d features, regalarly true— 
@ hefe fland confefs'd—by bowntecous na- 
ture wrought, [thought. | 
With the rich mind, the fruitful germe of | 
in life’s gay morn by information bleft, 
The weil ftor’d fund already is poflefs’d ; | 
Yet, modeft, and aan, —no airs difgutt ; 
We fee, admire. and feel ve can trufi. 
As duty mild, by truth er friendfhip 
warm'd, [form’d. 
By the good hand of mellowing wifdom 
Manners fo faultlefs fhould the model give, 
And females Jearn from her the art to live. 





—— 


_—_——— 





CONSTANTIA, 
gth April, 1794. 
The END TIME. 


A VISION. 
AY HEN the great king of day with- 
drew his light, 
And wrapp’d creation in the veil of night ; 
Faft in the chains of placid tleep I lay, 
And dream’d the wonders of the laft great | 
day. 
¥ faw defcending, with a rapid flight, 
A mighty angel! from th’ ctherial height ; 
Cloth’d witha cloud, that far around nm 
{pread, 
And abright rainbow fhone above his head. 
His face the glory of the fun furpafs'd ; 
Hisburnifh’ dfeetccleftial ligh: nin gs flath’d. 
On earth and fea, in high maje tic fate, 
He ftood, and he 1d the eternal book of fate; 
Then rais'd his hand aloft, and {were 
By heaven's great King, that time thould 


| Ye righteous, 





be no more. 
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Infpir’d the legiflator’s labouring breaft, | 


Ail nature fickened as the angel fpoké, 
And her myfterious chains afunder broke 4 
The fun grew dark, the moon to blood 
was turn’d, {mourn’d. 
The ftars went out, and all creation 
Black darknefs {wiltly fpread from pole te 
vole, 
And fear prevail’d o’er every living foul. 
The brutes, unconfcious of a future ftate, 
Were ftruck with wonder and a dread of 
fate : 
But chiefly man, the fav’rite of the fkies, 
Wasfeiz'd with ghaftly horror and furprife! 
The appointed day was come, and now in 
fight, 
TheLord of glory from the realms of light: 
Myriads of ange!s bow'd beforehis throne: 
'Throu; ghout all fpace his dreadful glory 
“fhone.— fattend, 
The quick and dead were fummon’d to 
They toon obey, and to the court afeend-— 
No murmuring voice the filent horror 
broke, [{fpoke! 
While the great Judge the final fentence 
“ Ye wicked, go, for you a hell’s prepar'd! 
come, 2 heaven is your t¢- 
{thought 
A new {cene open’d—now as quick as 
Up to the fkies the righteous all were 
caught ; [kind aid, 
And on with rapid fpeed, by heaven’e 
Unhurt to happy regions were convey’d. 
Not fo the wicked—they in deep defpair 
Wercburl’d to hell the fruits of fin tothare. 
Now rumbling earthquakes rock'd the 
eatth’s great frame ; 
To ruin all her numerous ftructures came : 
Hills roll’d on hills—earth from her cen 
tre pour’d 
A flood of fire, which every thing devour'd: 
>. ‘leftial lightnings, with dread fury hur!l'd, 
Oif from its orbit ftruck the fmould’rin g£ 
world; $ 
The ruin’d globe, to every power a prey, 
Like a red comet, blazing roll’d away :-~ 
Loud thunders follow 'd—every fyitem 
fhook ; 


i heard the wild uproar and frig 


>? 


ward! 


hted woke. 
Thus while we flecp the foul her pow- 
er difplays, {veys :— 
And in her y Tins a waking fcene fur- 
Awake or fleeping, ftill eternal love, 
Bids thee, O man! the prefent time im- 
prove : [hafte, 
Soon out of reach the fleeting moments 
g 
And this, for aught thou know’ft, may be 
thy laft. fo’ er, 
The immediate new is thine, when that is 
‘Tis gone—forever gonc—it will return 
no more. 
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GAZETTE. 


Summary of F oreign Intelligence. 


AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. 
BRUSSELS. 

ETTERS from Germany confirm the 
total defeat of the combined armies. 
General Wurmfer has fixed his head quar- 
ters at Schwefingen, four leagues trom 
Manheim. He has loft thirty eight pieces 
of heavy cannon, and an immenie quan- 
tity of baggage and flores. About feven 
thoufand men fell, or were made prifon- 
ers in the laft day of attacks. His right 
and centre were utterly broken ; he tried 
in vain to rally with his left, but they re- 
fuied to obey him. Brunfwick’s ar: = int 
fome degree covered the retreat of the 
Auftrian centre, and then retired with 
himfelf by Oppenheim to Mayence and 
Frankfort. ‘Ihe defeat is afcribed to the 
error of General Wurmfer, as the Duke 
of Brunfwick avers, that on the 25th he 
advifed the junction of the two armies, 
which Wurmfer refufed, and repofed with 
confidence on the g gallantry of his troops : 
The refult of the fatal 26th ts well known. 

‘The armies of Flanders are to be unit- 
ed, and Courtray is to be the head quar- 
ters. Every thing indicates alarm. 

We learn that the French have entered 
Worms ; their advanced pofts extended 
to Orthofen, Werthofen, and Berthem. 
The Prince of Hohenlohe is at Gunter- 
blum, and the Duke of Brunfwick is at Op- 
penheim ; a part of his army has juft re- 
crotied the Rhine. 

The French, Jan. sth, entered the Kir- 
cheim Bolender, where they impofed a 
contribution of 90000 florins. The grand 
bailiwick of Neuftad is to pay 402,000 li- 
vers. ‘The beautiful chateau of the elec- 
tor was vefterday entirely pillaged and 
laid wafte. At Frankental, the French 
have exa‘ ted the following articles: 150 
facks of oats every day, three waggons of 
hay, and 3000lbs. of bread, befides a con- 
tribution of 150,000 livres. As this fmall 
town cannot comply w ith fo exorbitant 
a demand, it is probable that it will be 
pillaged. At Gggerfheam the republi- 
cans made a general plunder of every 
thing they could lay their hands upon ; 
they have taken poft at Mundenhein and 
Frifcakciim, where they have begun to in- 


trench themfelves, but the Auftrians are 
erecting, on their fide, formidable in- 
trenchments in the entrance of thefe pat- 
fes, and it will be very ditlicult for the 
enemy to fupport themiclves in this po- 
fition. 





ENGLAND. 
LONDON. 

Letters from Barcelona bring the Span- 
ith accounts of the cheek received by the 
French army, lately mentioned in the 
Convention. Thefe letters fay that the 
Marquis de Caftriol had driven the French 
from the valley of Banuls, with the lof 
of two pieces of cannon, and a great num 
ber of prifoners; that on the 7th ult. at 
fix o’clock in the morning, the Spanith 
General Curftiv attacked the great camp 
of the French and their batteries of L’Er- 
mitage; boih of thefe attacks were fo 
fucceistul, that at nine o'clock in the 
morning, the Spaniards were completely 
matters of the iield, and the French 
camp, and took twenty four picces of can- 
non, and a vaft quantity of ammunit.on 
aud provilions, be fides fix hundred prion 
crs. The lofs of the Spaniards does not 
excced 200 men both killed and wound- 
ed; and that of the French, in killed, is 
ailerted to be very contfidcrable 

The army of the Prince oh. Saxe Co- 
bourg will be augmented to 130,000 men ; 
the Britith and ” Hanoverian, under the 
command cf the Duke of York, to 40000 ; 
the Dutch, under the command ot the He- 
reditary Prince of Orange, to 20000 men : 
Thos} in the beginning “of March, a force 
of 200,000 men will take thé ficld, from 
‘Treves as far as Oftend. 

On the Rhine the army of General 
Wurmfer will be increafed to 60000, the 
Pruffians to 64000, the Imperialifts to 
20000, aad the corps of the Prince of 
Conde tg 12000 men, which will increafe 
the allied army on the Khine to 156,000 
men. 

The Paris Journals flate, that by a let- 
ter dated from Nantz, of the 24th, frened 
Carricr, the vt pone ts, on the bank of the 
Ralrel ts ad been completely defeated, with 


confidcrable lefs botls of een aud cannon. 
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The report of a French invafion, has 
again (pread a general alarm on the coatts 
oi Suvex, Hantz, &c. Redoubled dili- 
geace has been the only couiequence of 
the apprehenfions entertained. 

A warrant has juft pafied the Treafu- 
ry board for iTuing the fumi of 8oggl. tor 
the further fupport of the French emi- 
grant clergy and laity in this kingdom. 


Umportant additional inflruStions to the Command 
ers of our foips of war aud privateers, that 
bave, or may have letters of marque ayainft 
France. 

Given at our Court at St. Fames's the 
bib Fanuary, 17 94- 

WHEREAS, by a former inftruction to 
the comimanders of our fhips of war and 
privateers, dated the 6th of November, 
we fignified that they fhould {top and de- 
tain all thips laden with goods, the pro* 
duce of any colony belonging to France, 
or carrying provifions or other fupplies 
for the ule of any fuch colony, and thould 
bring the fame, with their cargoes, to le- 
gal adjudication; we aré¢ pleafed to re- 
woke the faid inftructions, and in lieu 
thereof, have thought fit to iifue thefe our 
inftructions, to be duly obferved by the 
commanders of all our fhips of war and 
privateers, that have or may have letters 
of marque againft France. 

mt. That they fhall bring in for legal 
adjudication, all veffels with their cargoes, 
that are laden with goods, the produce of 
the French Weftindia iflands, and coming 
directly from any part of the faid iflands, 
to any part of Eurdpe. 

2. That they thal! bring in for lawful 
adjudication, all veffels with their cargoes, 
that are laden with goods, the produce of 
the faid iflands, the property of which 
goods fhall belong to fubjects of France, 
to whatfoever ports they may be bound. 

3. That they fhall feize all thips, that 
fhall be found attempting to enter any 
ake of the-daid iflands, that is or dhall be 

vlockaded by the arms of his Majefty or 
his allies, and fhall fend them in with 
cheir cargoes for adjudication, according 
to the terms of the fecond article of the 
former initructions, bearing date th of 

Junc, 1793. 

4. That they fhall feize all veffels, la- 
den wholly or in part with naval or mili- 
tary ftores, bound to any port of the faid 
ulands, and fhall fend them into fome 
convenient port belonging to his Majefty, 
in order that they, together with their 
Gargocs, may be proceeded againit ac- 
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cording to the rules of the law of ne- 
tidns. 
(Signed) H. DUNDAS. 

By accounts from Wcit Flanders, dated 
the 11th Jan. we learn, that oa the loth 
the military hofpital of Lille was coniums 
eJ by fire, im which there were 1800 lick, 
of whom the greater part perithed. 

From the intelligence received trom the 
Flanders mail of this morning, it appears 
that the French are {till in iuch force on 
the norticra frontier, that the Germaas 
have a: yet been able to prefeut no effece 
tual check to their progrefs. D ferent 
fxirmithes have taken place, apd Mane 
heim, Coblentz, and other places in the 
yicinity, are preparing to fulluig a fege, 
thould the French approach. 





- 2 Am. ©. 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
JAN. 7, 1794. 

Gen. Weflerman appeared at the har, 
and faid, “ Citizens Reprefentatives, a 
wound which prevents me from all exer- 
cife on hortebick, is the motive of my 
journey to Paris. | come to preien: \2 
the Convention fome remunhs of th 


cerdotal {poils of the Bithop af Agra. tv 
famous for the part which he acted i. tie 
Jate catholic and royal army—! com > 
to affure you, upon my head, tlvat of that 
army, which was (till 95,0c0 men itrong 


 ] 
while in the diftrict of ‘Jans, nor a flugie 
combatant hasremaincd.—Ctuels, Oficers, 
Soldiers, Bifhops; Cvuuteiles, Prince les, 
and Marchionetes, all pertihed by the 
fword, by the flames, or by the waves. 
This dreadful example ts unprecedented 
in the annals of hiftory ; and Europe, a- 
ftonifhed, will jee that.a Republic, which, 
like the Everlafling Father, diclates its 
laws from the fummit of a facred moun- 
tain, will be able to maintain iticli, and 
to reduce, like La Vendee, every country 
which fhall be foolith enough to form a 
pian of reftorating Royalty to France.” 

The Prefident anfwered Wefterman, 
and invited him to the honours of the fit- 
ting among the Reprefentatives of the peo- 
ple, amidit the loudeft plaudits. 





FOREIGN TRADE OF FRANCE. 
yan. 8. 

The Minifter for forcign affairs fent to 
the Convention the general view of the 
foreign tradeof France during the whole 
year of 1792, which he fuvs, be Ongs to 
the Political and Economical hiftory of 
the Republic. Iz refults from it, that be- 

fore 
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fore the revolution, there was a balance 
of b tween 60 aud 7O mijlons m iavour 
oi Frauce. “ By what magte then, (con- 
tinuca che Miniter) find we iis balance 
énucrcaled, in 1792, t0 224 mulions f ‘lhe 
re ult of our rorergn purchales is efti- 
Maca al 4,0 mile hs 5 compared with 
eur cxports, it 1s valuca at 720 millions.” 

ihe Convention ordered this view to 
be printed. ' 


CAPTURE OF NOIRMOUTIER. 

Ea. rere, iu the name of the committee 
of Public Weliare.—* Ciuzens, the com- 
mitice expects pews, aud the particulars 
reipecting the capture of Noirmouticr, 
wh.ch wil probably come to hand in the 
evening. 

‘ Our colleague La Planche writes as 
follows on the och inftant. 

“I learn this moment the capture of 
Noiwmoutver by the oops of the Repub- 
lic. | icave my colleagues Pricur,of Marue, 
and thuricau to give you the details.” 

“ Your commuttec—faid Barrere—is 

conftantly occupied with fupplying the 
army; 1 ought to be fully provided in 
the ipring all over the Republic. Many 
military cilects and patriotic gifts are fent 
to the commonalties: ‘The republic is 
very liberal, yet the foldiers are in want 
oi every thing. Your committee is of o- 
pinion, that all thofe objects be fent to 
he chief place of each diftrict, and an 
inventory thereof tranimitted to the com- 
mittee of fupplies, which will forward the 
fame where they thall be moft wanted.” 
—Deerced. 





JAN. roth. 

The Convention pafled a decree, grant- 
ing differcut pentions to fuch foldiers of 
the Republic, as thould either be wound- 
ed in combating for their country, or on 
account of great infirmities be obliged to 
retire from the fervice; as alfo to the 
widows cf military men, who were either 
flain in battle, or had died after having 
rendered the Republic long and merito- 
rious fervices. 

‘The Comptroller General of the treaf- 
ury laid before the Convention a ftate- 
ment of the extraordinary expenfes ior 
the army and navy during the laft month, 
which amounted to 276,264,333 livres, 
and which were ordered to be paid out of 
the national treafury. 

The Convention paffed along decree 
concerning the organization, fervice and 
sirtcrior cconomy of the cavalry of the 
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Republic, with refpe& to which we fhall 
oaly mention, that in future, che cavalry 
is to confilt of 20,000 heavy horie, and 
70,140 light horie. 

‘Lhe committees of Public Safety infor 
med the Convention, that they had juft 
received difpatches from Gen, Hocue, 
ftating, that the troops of the Republic 
had made themfelves mafters of Worms.— 
Applauded. 


PAR I S. 
JAN. 29. 
INSURRECTION AT ROME. 

A difturbance has originated from fome 
taxes impofed oa the people by the Pope, 
which they refufed to pay; about 5,000 
of them rofe in a body, marched to the 
Palace, and demanded an audience of his 
Holineis, which was denied ; for perhaps 
in their rage, confequences fatal to his per 
fon might have eniued. Difappointed of 
an interview, the Mob cried out—* No 
more pence to PeTex the Impoflor—— 
down, down with the Whore of Babylon 
—we will have priefts of our own mak- 
ing—no mammonites, but humble fithere 
men, like the faints of old, and not the 
falic faints of this day—no longer will we 
be the dupes of religious knavery and 
pricitcraft.” After many fuch impreca- 
tions againft the Pope, and his church, 
and vociferating aloud the many grievane 
ces arifing from them, ridiculing the pref- 
ent mode of worfhip, its errors and fu- 
perftitions, they began to pull down the 
outer gate of the Palace, but that inflant 
the foldiery appeared, which had the ef- 
fest of difperiing them. It was feared, 
however, they would again aflemble ia 
greater numbers, joined by many from the 
adjacent country, as great murmurs of late 
have been heard among them. Ever 
precaution is taken to guard the Palace, 
as great apprehenfion for the perfonal 
fatty of his Holincfs are apprehended, 





TOULON. 

The executions at Toulon ftill continue 
—all the men who were guilty have paid 
the forfeit of their crimes. The turn of 
the women comes next, who certaiul 
contributed much to delivering up this 
city to the Englifh. 

Fifteen were fhot on the r4th inft. and 
we are aflured two hundred will undergo 
the fame punifhment. 

The fquadron of the enemy feem at 
length to have abandoned the coaft. On- 
ly tive Fnglith veflele remain at anchor il 
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the bay Hieres, where they have landed 
their fick. As foon as theie fhall have 
been a httle recovered, they will fail. 
The workmen are actively employed 
in caulking and arming thofe veflels which 
remain in the port. The Repret fentatives 
ef the people have juft put all the carpea- 








MAGAZINE, 


ters and caulkers in a ftate of requifition, 
and a great number are now at work. 
Five vefiels are ready for fea, and we fhalj 
foon have a iquadron in the Meditcrrane. 
an, fufficient to fweep that fea of all 
the enemy’s fips which may there re. 
main. 





—DSAACs>- 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


HE expres difpatched by the Execu- 
tive of the United States, with the 
rejolution of Congrels for laying an e1n- 
bargo, arrived at Bofton on Saturday 
evening, the 29th ult. in feventy four 
hours from the time of leaving Philadcl- 
phia. 
GENERAL EMBARGO. 
Resotven, by the Senate and Houfe of Rzp- 
wvefentatives of the United States of America, in 
Congrefs affembled, ‘That an embargo be iaid 
on all fhips and veffels in the ports of the 
Vaited States, whether already cleared out 
or not, bound to any foreign port or place, 
for the time of thirty days, and that no 
clearances be furnifhed, during that time, 
to any fhip or veflel, bound to fuch for- 
eign port or place, except fhips or veffels, 
under the immediatc direction of the Pref- 
ident of the United States, and that the 
Prefident of the United States be author- 
ifed to give fuch inftructions to the reve- 
nuc officers of the United States, as thall 
appear beft adapted for carrying the faid 
rcfolution into full effect. 
Freperick AuGustus MuHLensBerc, 
Speaker of the Houfe of Reprefentatives. 
JOHN AD: AMS, Vice Prefident of the United 
States, and Prefid “ut of the Senate. 
Approved March 26, 1794. 
GEO. WASHINGTON, 
Pref idert of the C United States. 
The temporary fufpenfion of forcign 
commerce is improved in making the nec- 
eflary arrangements for fuch fucceeding 
operations as may be equally beneficial to 
this happy republic, whether the lines of 
its forure deftiny are now drawing for 
peace or war. 
The vigorous preparations on all fides, 
for a renewed campaign on the part of the 
belligerent powers, feem decidedly expref- 
five of the prevailing fentiments of cach 
cont ending party ; and yet fome whi!pers 
of a negotiation infpire a hope, that not- 
withftanding the inundations of war, 
which have overwhelmed fo great a part 
ef that ill fated quarter of the globe, the 


olive branch of peace may prefently be found 
in E jurope. 

Letters in Newyork, lately received, 
relate the following circumftance :-—That 
Capt. Barney, in a veiiel from Baltimore, 
having met with a Britifh privateer, was 
ordered to come to and fubmit to an ex- 
amination. Capt. Barney, not choofing to 
comply with their requilitions, had res 
cour e to his mutket, by which means he 
killed an officer of the privateer. lk is 
faid that the Captain was immediately 
taken and carried into Jamaica, and con- 
fined for a pirate. I¢ is alfo reported, that 
a remonftrance from the imhabitants of 
Baltimore, has procured difpatches from 
the Prefident to that ifand, to demand 
Cipt. Barney; and that fer’ous apprehen- 
fions ere entertained in confequence of the 
affair. 

NAVAL ENGAGEMENT. 

We are affured, the Ambufcade lately 
fell in with the Hullar Britith frigate, 
and a Bermudian privateer which the en- 
gaged both together, and after an obfti- 
nate battle, took and fent them into port 
where they had fafely arrived—That the 
Captain of the Ambufcade, finding them 
jointly of fuperior force, nailed his colours 
to the ftaff, and fwore with his brave 
fhip’s company that they would take them 
or fink. 

NATIONAL GRATITUDE. 

The late act of Congrefs granting 2 fum 
of money to the diftinguifhed character 
(Marquis La Fayette) who was the firit 
European, who drew his fword, and ap- 
propriated his property in the defence of 
American freedom and independence, is 
another, and a lafting truth that gratitude 
ever inhabits the bofoms of the legifla- 
tors of freemen. 

BENEVOLENCE. 

Ve have the fatisfaction to inform 
that Mefirs. Dominic Terry and Co. have 
advanced the fum of three thoufand dol- 
lars for the maintenance of the unfortu- 
Mate Captives at Algiers, which fum they 
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g2ve without ary fecurity or indemnifi- 
eation—io generous an act, it is hoped, 
will not go uarewarded—We are inform- 
ed likewile, that it was by the intere: hen 
ot the zbove gentlemen, that ithe Amert- 
cans obtained a ¢ouvoy. 

NAVAL CAPTURE. 

A fmall French privateer fehoorer call- 
ed the Sanfpareil, has captured and fent 
into Charlcfton, 2 Spanith fnow from the 
Havannah, bound to St. Auguftine, having 
money to the amount of 107,000 dollars 
on board, for the pay of the troops, and a 
reinforcement for that garrifon. Capt. 
German fpoke the prize at Charlefton 
bar on the 16th inft. 

It is reported that a Spanith frigate, 
having on board 3,000,000 of dollars, is 
captured by a French frigate and carried 
into Norfolk. 


PATRIOTISM. 

The Legiflature of Newyork. with be- 
foming fpir t and federaliim, has granted 
45,000 Vollars for purchafing field artil- 
lery, &c. and have under confideration the 
grant of 30,0001. towards fortifying the 
harbour of Newyork, and 12,0001. for 
building floating batteries on the lakes. 
Preparation is the beft guarantee of fecurity. 

‘The National Reprefentatives have giv- 
en 30,000 livres to be diftributed among 
the Amcrican mafters, and that 100,000 
more are to be given for the fame pur- 
pole. 

LITERARY. 

Ledyard’s Travels fo much inquired 
after and defired are {peedily to iffue from 
the pre{s.—Mr. Philip Freneau the Edit- 
or and Printer. 


° ACCIDENTS. 

On the trth inft. a party of thirteen 
perfons, among whom was a Mr. Hart- 
rove, carrier of the United States, mail, 
Ceswncs Danville and Hawkins’ Court- 
houfe, on their way in from Kentucky, 
were attacked in the woods by a large 
party of Indians, four of the company 
were killed and one wounded. Hart- 
grove in endeavouring to effect his efcape 
was thrown from his h rfe in Richland 
Creek, and broke three of his ribs. H's 
horfe and mail however were fecured by 
the remnant of the company which efeap- 
ed the fury of the favages, and taken back 
to Kentucky. 

Lately the new prifon in Hartford, 
built at the expenfe, of three or four 
thoufand pounds, took fire by accident 
and was totally confumed. 
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POST OFFICE REVENUE. 

A member of Congrefs from N. Caroli¢ 
na, in a letter to his friend, after enumers 
ating the extention of the poft roads im 
that State, concludes thus—* Should you 
aik the caufe of this prodigious and unex 
pected extention, | anfwer, that the net 
produce of the poft office, which is not 
contemplated as a fource of revenue, i@ 
upwards of twenty five thouland, five 
hundred dollars.” 


LATE EVROPEANINTELLIGENCE 
Has been received from England, via 
Antigua, brought by the fecond Weft In- 
dia January packet, to the 25th of that 
month, which is fome days later than be- 
fore received, from which we learn: ‘That 
an invafion of Great Britain, by the 
French, was expected in England :—That 
the merchants of Lloyd’s coffee houfe had 
received fuch information thereof, as con- 
firmed in their minds, that the moft for- 
midable preparations for the purpofe 
were making at Cherbourg, Havre de 
Grace, and St. Maloes ; and which after 
the recapture of Toulon, bad been in- 
creafed with great rapidity :——That the 
floating batteries and tran{ports were in 
incredible forwardnefs, and that every ap- 
pearance indicated the execution of the 
enterprize this fpring. The object of 
the French in this diverfion, is faid to be, 
to ftop the pecuniary fupplies furnifhed 
by Great Britain tothe combined powers, 
and to oblige the Britith government to 
recall their troops from the continent. In 
conlequenee of che confirmation of the a- 
bove, the Englifh minifterial papers in- 
form, that the miniftry were determined to 
adopt the moft active meafures to guard 
againft their invaders ; for which pur- 
pofe it was reported, that Mr. Pitt would 
propofe to Parliament, the recall of the 
Britith troops from the combined armies, 
and to augment the cordon of 50,000 men 
on the coatt of England, by 20,000 Hefhan 
and Hanoverian forees.—IF is faid, he will 
alfo propofe an equalization of the land 
tax.—It is further faid, that the French 
are determined to attempt the invafion, 
whatever may be their lofs or fuccefs. 


CAPTURE OF MARTINIQUE. 
The unexpected intelligence of the fur- 
render of Fort Bourbon, which was com- 
manded by general Rochambeau, in per- 
fon, and which completes the capture of 
the :fland of Martinique, has been receiv- 
ed from St. Euftatia, Gaudaloupe and New- 
port. From the laft place, we learn, the 
arrival there of a Britith frigatc, and am 
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armed brig, 6n board the former of which 
Gen. Rochambeau was paflenger, agreea- 
bly to the articles of capitulation between 
him and General Grey, and on board the 
latter his baggage and fuite—The want 
of water in the garrifon, is affigned as the 
eaufe which neccffitated General Rocham- 
beau to accede to the terms of capitula- 
@on. 





ORDAINED. . 
Boylfion, Rev. Hezekiah Hooper. 





INSTALMENTS. 
Newburyport, Rev. Mr. Milton. 
Pilbam, Rev. Matthias Cazier. 





MARRIAGES. 

Massacuvserts—Bofor, Mr. Jofeph 
Curtis to Mifs Sukey Butler; Mr. Stod- 
dard Capen to Mifs Margaret Jennings ; 
Mr. John Francis to Milfs Rebecca Cor- 
bett; Mr. Jocl Johnfon to Mifs Polly Sib- 
ley; Mr. John Ferry to Mifs Anna Dart ; 
Mr. John Hinds to Mifs Elizabeth Cot- 
ton; Mr. John Rittenhoufe to Mifs Polly 
Whitten; Mr. John Mansfield to Mii 
Sally Pritchard; Mr. John Appleton, of 
Salem, to Midis Prifcilla Greenleaf; Mr. 
Francis Blanchard to Mifs Hannah Whip- 
ple; Mr. Samuel Ruggles to Mifs Polly 
Blake; Mr. William 'T. Clap to Mifs Lu- 
cretia Hewes; Mr. William Walter to 
Mifs Sally Bicker. 

Lexington, Mr. Jacob Smith to Mifs Su- 
fannah Peirce. 

Nantucket, Capt. William Bunker to Mifs 
Prifla Gardiner ; Mr. Edward Wyer to 
Milfs Polly Wyer; Mr. Jofeph Fitch to 
Mifs Brock; Capt. Paul Ray to Mifs Prif- 
eilla Macy. 

Weymouth, Mr. Micah Simmons, of Dor- 
ehefter, to Mrs. Abigail Webb. 

Newsampsatre —Dartmouth, Mr. God- 
frey Cornel to Mifs Almy Slocum. 

Neweoncord, Hon. Reuben Briftor to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Starkweather. 

Winchofter, Mr. Afahel Pomeroy to Mifs 
Hannah Whitney. 

Hinfdale, Mr. Yofeph Allen, jun. of Wore 
cefler, to Mifs Fanny Jones, 

Newyorn.— Hackinfack, Mr. Albert Coo- 
per to Mifs Polly Akerman. 

Bufowick, Nir. John Roofevelt Van Ranft 
to Mifs Jane Scilman. ; 

Famaica, Mr. Robert Crommelin to Mifs 
Anon Reed de Peyfter. 

Newyork, Mr. John G. Warren to Mifs 
Keracy; Mr. Charles M'Carthy to Milfs 
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Deborah Hutchins ; Mr. John Wardell te 
Mifs Jane Dodge. 

Newjersey.— Newark, Mr. Jamés Cun- 
ning to Mrs. Catharine Paulfa. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadlphia, Mr, Jo- 
feph Griffith to Milfs Eliza Speers; Mr, 
George Allen to Mifs Mary Ridge. 

Marytane.—Paliimore, Mr. Welk Ab 
ricks 10 Milfs Ann Peyton. 





DD B..4a4 5 &@ &. 
. Massacausetts —Bofon, Mr. Ephraim 
Morton, on his paflage from the Cape of 
Good Hope to India, 24; M«fter Dannery, 
g days; Miis Sukey Adams, ¢53 Mr, 
William Sumner. co; Mr. Ifra¢! Porter, 
24; Mr. Nathan Green, 51; Mr. Ifaac 
Wood, , 26; Mrs. Zabiah Cravatt, 81; 
Mr. Joho Cunningham, 63; Mr. John 
Williams 38. 
Charleflowwn, Mr. Ebenezer Larkin, 54; 
lifs Mary Sheaf, 94. 
. Danvers, Mr. Abraham Goodale, 84% 
Mr. Jafper Needham, 86. 
Fitchburg, Mr Phineas Sawyer. 
Haverbill, “Mr Jofhua H: rriman, £8. 
Lancafter, Mr. James Wilder, 52. 
Miulten, Mr. Ezra Flood, 27. 
Nantucket, Mifs Matty Wyer; Dr. Ben- 
jamin Tupper. 
Newtown Abraham Fuller, Efq. 52. 
Northampton, Mr. M. Thayer, 26. 
Northborough, Mr. Abraham Fay, 26. 
Portland, Mir. Jothua Brackett, 93; Mrs. 
Mary Preble ; Capt. Nathaniel Morfe, 29. 
Salem, Capt. William Hathorne, 80; 
Mrs. Brown, 82; Mr. Samuel Grant, 54. 
Shrevofbury. Jofeph Henthaw, Efg. 67 ; 
Mrs. Sufannah Knowlton, 8+. 
Walpole, Mr. Benjamin B. Downes, 19. 
Stoughton, Mrs. Hannah Thompfon. 
Southborough, Mrs. Rachel Johnfon, 855 
Sutton, Mrs. Anne Sibley, 6r. 
W <fborough, Mifs Dolly Clowes, 17. 
Newnampsuire.—Corni, Mifs Polly 
Freeman. 
Hanover, Mrs. Lomis. 
Rye, Mrs. Porter, 30. 
Walpole, Mrs. Mary Bellowes, $4. 
Connecticut.—Fairfeld, Dudley Balde 
win, Efq. 41; Mifs Lucy Baldwin, 25. 
Newhaven, Mifs Julia Hubbard, 15. 
Thompfon, Mrs. Elizabeth Atwood, 67. 
Windbam, Mrs. Linkon, 90. 
Windfor, Rev. David S. Rowland, 75. 
FOREIGN DEATHS. 
de of France, Mr. Robert M‘Clary, of 
this town. 
London, Edward Gibbon, Efq. fo much 
diftinguifhed by his elegant writings. 











